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No Better Purpose 


“CAN I SEE you for a few minutes?” 

It was a simple request that came one day 
in the midst of a Seminary Endowment Fund 
Campaign. An old gentleman, unknown to 
the institution’s president, had phoned for an 
appointment. The president responded, “Yes, 
if you will come at 10 in the morning I will 
be able to see you.” 

Three other visitors claimed attention the 
next morning and the old gentleman had a 
long wait. As he finally entered the presi- 
dent’s office he said, “Professor, I would 
like to make a little gift to the seminary.” 
The president, always in a receptive mood, 
smiled and answered, “We shall be happy 
to receive it,” expecting that he might receive 
a $10 bill. 

Slowly the old gentleman extracted a 


check from his wallet and passed it across 
the desk. No effort could conceal the presi- 
dent’s surprise as he stared at the figure— 
$40,000. “When I return from a trip east I 
will add another $10,000 to it,” the old 
gentleman said. 

Curiosity caused the president to ask what 
had prompted such a generous gift. The old 
man answered, “One of your professors 
talked with me some time ago and I gave 
$300. That got me started. Since then I have 
concluded there is no way in which money 
could be more helpfully used than in train- 
ing ministers of the Gospel.” 

Upon his death a few years later this man, 
a physician, willed his entire estate of 
$85,000 to the seminary. 

PAUL VALENTINER 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


Salvation Outside of Rome 

There is salvation outside of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, the Vatican said. 
The Sacred Congregation denounced four 
Boston College professors, a Jesuit priest 
and their followers who accused Catholic 
institutions of teaching heresy. 

The four professors were fired last 
spring after they accused the school of 
heresy in teaching that there is salvation 
outside the Roman Catholic Church. The 
priest, Father Leonard Feeney, was si- 
lenced for supporting the stand of the 
professors.. Several seniors quit college 
a few days before receiving their degrees 
because of the “liberal” teaching. 

All were connected with St. Bene- 
dict’s Center in Cambridge, Mass. The 
newspaper of the Boston archdiocese 
quoted a letter from the Vatican which 
said that the teachings of the group could 
“do nothing but grave harm both to those 
who are in the Church and to those out- 
side it.” 

The Sacred Congregation was “con- 
vinced that the unfortunate dispute is due 
to an insufficient study and understand- 
ing of the well-known dictum, ‘extra 
ecclesiam nulla salus.’” That it is not 
safe outside the Roman Church does not 
mean that there is no salvation outside 
the Catholic Church, says the Vatican. 

Even though the Pope approved the 
letter from the Sacred Congregation, 
Father Feeney and his followers say that 
they will continue their crusade until 
there is an “ex cathedra” pronouncement 
from the Pope. When the Pope speaks 
“ex cathedra” he is infallible according 
to Roman doctrine. 


Protestant Purge in Hungary 
Some Protestant clergymen have been 


forced to retire from public and religious 
life by the Communist regime in Hun- 
gary, the Vatican Radio said last month. 
In a Polish-language broadcast, the sta- 
tion said that the Communists are con- 


ducting a far-reaching purge of Prot- 


estant leaders there. 

The Vatican Radio based the charge 
on a secret report slipped out of the 
country to Switzerland. Some Protestant 
clergymen have been forced to co-oper- 
ate with the government to cover up the 
purge. 

The report claimed that in the past six 
months 25 Protestant dailies and period- 
icals were forced to suspend publication. 
A Communist-sponsored daily called 
The Protestant Church was created to fill 
the void. Foreign Protestant papers have 
been banned. 


Lutheran Activity 

“Hungarian Lutherans remain faithful 
members of their church,” the Lutheran 
World Federation reported in August. 
Services are well attended and large 
crowds have taken part in several dozen 
summer conferences. 

The whole life of the church has been 
affected by the conferences. Through 
so-called “clergy-evangelism” there has 
been a spiritual revival of the Lutheran 
clergy. The people have felt the results. 

In some places it has been necessary to 
enlarge facilities at the conference 
grounds to take care of the people. Some 
of this has been paid for by the Lu- 
theran World Federation and some of it 
by the church people in Hungary. 


Catholic-Communist Tension 
When a new Catholic bishop was con- 
secrated in Hungary last month, no goy- 
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ernment representatives were present. It 
was an indication that tension between 
the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Communist-dominated Hungarian gov- 
ernment is continuing. 

Normally, police officials in colorful 
dress and many high government and 
diplomatic figures would have attended. 
Only a few months ago, the Minister of 
Cults had attended the funeral of a 
bishop. : 

Meanwhile, a suspended priest was 
elected a member of the new 17-man 
praesidium of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic. Father Istvan Balogh had been 
suspended for political activity. He heads 
the Independent People’s Party. 

Another non-Communist member of 
the praesidium is Ernest Mihalyfi, a 
Lutheran. 


Communism "Dumb" About Church 

Communism. “is really dumb when it 
thinks the Church will disintegrate,” says 
Dr. S. C. Michelfelder. The executive 
secretary of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion was speaking to the Luther League 
of the American Lutheran Church when 
he said that he was not worried about 
the future of the Church in Europe. 

German church life is “vibrant,” says 
Dr. Michelfelder, because the people 
“have learned to repent of their own sins. 
They do not complain about the sins of 
others—even the Nazis—but admit their 
own guilt.” He is worried about the “sec- 
ularization of church life in America.” 

For his work with the Lutheran World 
Federation, Dr. Michelfelder was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Theology by the University of Muen- 
ster this summer. He has been connected 
with the LWF since July 1945. 


Passion Play in 1950 
The Oberammergau Passion Play will 
probably be presented in 1950. The 
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American Military Government has ap- 
proved a Bavarian Government loan of 
about $300,000 to finance the play. 

With very few exceptions, the play has 
been presented every decade for the last 
300 years. War prevented it three times. 
The costumes and scenery escaped dam- 
age during World War II. Four hundred 
thousand saw the tercentenary presenta- 
tion in 1934. 


YRIO E. JAUHIAINEN 
. visits in the United States 


Finnish Pastor Here 

The Rev. Yrjo E. Jauhiainen is the 
first Finnish pastor to come to the United 
States under a five-year plan for exchange 
of church leaders between the Church 
of Finland and the U.S.A, Committee 
for the Lutheran World Federation. He 
will spend about three months here. Dr. 
T. A. Kantonen was the first American ° 
to go to Finland. 

Pastor Jauhiainen served Finnish 
churches in San Francisco .and Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, in the 1920’s. Since then he 
has been in church work in Finland. 


‘mostly with seamen’s missions. 


President Names Krumbholz 

Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz has been 
named by President Truman to serve on 
the National Committee for the Midcen- 
tury White House Conference on Chil- 
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dren and Youth. The conference will be 
held next year in Washington. 

The conference “will bring together 
our best knowledge about children and 

ascertain ways of applying this 

knowledge in homes, schools, churches 
and the entire community,’ Mr. Truman 
said in making the appointment. The 
1950 meeting will be the fifth of a series 
of conferences on children held every 10 
years on the call of the President of the 
United States. 

Dr. Krumbholz is the executive sec- 
retary of the Division of Welfare of the 
National Lutheran Council. 


Free Textbooks in New Mexico 
Parochial school students in New 


Foop FOR THE HUNGRY 


Mexico will receive free textbooks from 
the state this year in spite of a court 
order prohibiting it. For several years 
New Mexico has provided textbooks to 
all pupils free of charge. 

District Judge E. T. Hensley had ruled 
that the state could not distribute text- 
books to private and parochial schools. 
The attorney general says that the de- 
cision does not prohibit the distribution 
of free textbooks to students of private 
and parochial schools. 


New Suit Filed 

In the same decision, Judge Hensley 
barred about 140 Roman Catholic broth- 
ers and nuns from ever again teaching 
in the public school system of New Mex- 


Flour is being weighed for distribution to needy people in the Holy Land. The flour 
was contributed through CROP (Christian Rural Overseas Program). The young girl 
on the right is wearing a dress sent to Palestine by Lutheran World Relief. The boy 
on the left is loaded down with bags of flour which he will deliver to destitute families 
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ico. Other nuns and brothers may teach 
provided they are not garbed and do not 
teach any sectarian doctrine. 

Last month, a suit was filed in Santa 
Fe seeking the discharge of four public 
school teachers. They were accused of 
distributing Baptist and Presbyterian pub- 
lications to students during school hours 
and of permitting the preaching of re- 
ligious sermons to the students. Hearings 
will be held this fall. 

Meanwhile, New Mexico school of- 
ficials are trying to make arrangements 
for the next school term. Some towns 
may have no public school since the state 
cannot use buildings controlled by re- 
ligious bodies. Many parochial school 
buildings had been used as public schools. 
Some students may have to be trans- 
ported by train to towns where facilities 
are available. 


CHEY Film Started 

Production has started on “The Differ- 
ence.” The four-reel movie will be used 
in the CHEY drive to raise $6,000,000 
for the 24 colleges and seminaries of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 

The movie will show “the difference 
an education at a church college can 
make in an individual.” It will be shown 
in the congregations next spring. Cathe- 
dral Films is producing the picture. 

The Christian Higher Education Year 
Appeal will be made during 1950. The 
funds will be used by the colleges and 
seminaries for needed buildings and other 
improvements. 


Modern Movies Offensive 

Twenty-five per cent of modern mo- 
vies contain “morally offensive material,” 
says the Rev. Patrick J. Masterson. The 
executive secretary of the Roman Cath- 
olic Legion of Decency says that the 
moral qualities of postwar movies have 
hit an all-time low. 
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Foreign films are the greatest offend- 
ers. “Suggestiveness in dialogue, in 
scenes, in costuming, dances, atmosphere” 
is the leading offense of modern pictures, 
he says. 

The priest asked producers, executives 
and stars to correct the objectionable 
trend. “To flout the law publicly, the 
law of God and man, is a grave injustice 
to the people whose patronage has placed 
them in the position which they occupy,” 
the priest says. 


Indecent Literature 

Newsstand operators in college com- 
munities will be under pressure this 
winter. They will be asked to discontinue 
the sale of indecent or obscene literature. 

Any publication which glorifies crime 
or criminals, features illicit love, has 
illustrations which are indecent or sug- 
gestive, prints disreputable advertising or 
is predominately “sexy” will be in dis- 
favor. 

The campaign is sponsored by an or- 
ganization of Catholic college students. 
Other student groups might take part in 
the drive. 


New Office for Wick 

Dr: Ruth Wick has been elected a vice 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the World Student 'Christian Federation. 
The new officer is assistant executive sec- 
retary of the Division of Student Service 
of the National Lutheran Council. 

Other Lutherans elected to the execu- 
tive committee of the interdenominational 
group at Whitby, Ontario, last month are: 
Kiang Wen-Han, China; Dr. Sven Han- 
sen-Bauer, Norway; and Dr. Horst Ban- 
nach, Germany. Dr. Keith Bridston of 
North Dakota will promote the WSCF 
among theological students. 


Preferred Status for Christian Scientists 
Because Christian Scientists believe in 
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healing by prayer, they think that they 
should be treated differently than the rest 
of the population. Health laws and dis- 
ability and health insurance plans should 
not apply to them, they think. 

Recently they have received several re- 
buffs in their attempts to attain this pre- 
ferred status. The California legislature 
refused to exempt all Christian Scientists 
from the State’s disability insurance plan. 
In Florida, the attorney general said that 
children of Christian Scientist parents 
must take compulsory physical and den- 
tal examinations. 

In the District of Columbia, members 
of the sect employed as teachers must 
take chest X-ray examinations. The 
board of education has the authority to 
make reasonable regulations for the pro- 
tection of the health, safety, and welfare 
of school children. The teacher’s re- 
ligious right must give way when it con- 
flicts with the superior right of the board 
to safeguard the school pupils, the cor- 
poration counsel says. 

Some states allow practitioners (vis- 
itors) to charge fees for their healing 
efforts. Ohio was the latest to permit it. 
Christian Science practitioners must 
comply with the health and sanitary laws 
of the state; no individual can be denied 
medical or surgical care if he desires it, 
says the Ohio law. 


Lord's Treasury Boxes 

The American Lutheran Church thinks 
that the stewardship of its members can 
be improved. It has launched a “propor- 
tionate giving” plan under which church 
members are asked to pledge a certain 
percentage of their income to church 
work. 

As an aid, “Lord’s Treasury Boxes” 
are being distributed. Made of plastic, 
the box is large enough to hold ~bills 
folded once as well as coins. The pledged 


portion of income is placed in the box 
and used only for benevolence purposes. 

When a religious cause comes along 
which the member wants to support, the 
money is taken out of the box. Money 
is always available for worthy causes if 
the plan is faithfully followed. “The box 
is a convenient and constant reminder of 
stewardship obligations,” says Dr. H. F. 
Schuh, stewardship director. 


No Cashier's Window 

There will be no cashier’s window in 
the new children’s hospital to be built 
in Corpus Christi, Texas. Patients need 
not pay for treatment. 

The Driscoll Foundation, founded by 
the late Mrs. Clara’ Driscoll, will build 
the $2,250,000 institution. Mrs. Driscoll 
specified that patients would not need to 
pay for treatment. 

The hospital will have a capacity of 
100 children at first. It will serve chil- 
dren up to the age of 16 regardless of 
financial status, race or religion. 


Large Contributions 

Three Negro Baptist churches in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., might merge. If they will 
agree to do it, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 


will give them $100,000. The churches. 


are studying the proposal. 

The United States Coast Guard Acad- 
emy at New London, Conn., will soon 
have a $450,000 memorial chapel. Con- 
struction was assured when the A. W. 
Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust 
gave $163,000 to the fund. The chapel 
will honor Coast Guardsmen who have 
given their lives in the performance of 
duty. 


Search for Noah's Ark 

Five Americans are searching for 
Noah’s Ark on the slopes of Mt. Ararat. 
They think that the pitch, tar and wood 
in the ark might have been preserved in 
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COLORFUL COSTUMES 
Drs. F.C. Fry and P. O. Bersell take time 
out from their eight-day tour of Czecho- 
slovakia to pose with some children in 


native costume. Between them is the 
senior Lutheran bishop of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Dr. P. Cobrda 


the cool, dry air on the mountain. 

The head of the expedition, Dr. Aaron 
J. Smith, claims that he has scientific 
data which proves that the vessel is on 
Mt. Ararat. “It is this year or never,” 
Dr. Smith declared. “I know the ark is 
there. Now is the time to prove it.” 

The explorers had to wait in Turkey 
for nearly two months for permission to 
approach Mt. Ararat. Russia has claimed 
that the search is only a front for spying. 
The mountain overlooks a portion of 
Russian territory. 

Figures in Genesis would make the ark 
about half the length of the Queen Mary. 
The 300 cubit length given there would 
be about 439 feet. A cubit is 17.58 inches. 
The Queen Mary is 975 feet long. 

The ark would be about 4,300 years 
old now. Biblical historians say that the 
flood was in 2348 B.c. 


The Lord's Acre 
The Lord is a partner in many North 
Carolina farms. Members of 2,500 rural 
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churches in the western part of the state 
are taking an active part in the Lord’s 
Acre movement. 

Participants pledge the proceeds from 
an acre of crops to a church. Farm young- 
sters take part by raising pigs or livestock 
and giving the income to the church. The 
North Carolina Farmers Federation is 
spearheading the movement. 

Throughout the ULCA similar ideas are 
being developed. (See Briefly Speaking, 
page 39.) 


Religion Goes to the Fair 

For nine years, the fair at Sandy Creek, 
N. Y., has opened with a county-wide 
church service. Clergymen of several de- 
nominations take part in the service. Pub- 
lic interest has made it an annual affair. 

In St. Paul, Minn., the members of the 
Ministerial Association conducted a “gos- 
pel tent” during the Minnesota centennial 
state fair. They wanted to make the 
“giving out of the good news of the Gos- 
pel” a positive influence on the carnival 
and midway attractions. St. Paul ministers 
worked in relays in conducting services, 
projecting religious movies and distribut- 
ing literature. 

In Columbus, Ohio, between 3,000 and 
4,000 persons attended an all-Ohio serv- 
ice at the Ohio State Fair. Concessions 
closed for more than an hour as stand 
operators, barn workers and exhibitors 
joined with visitors to attend the church 
service in the Coliseum. It was sponsored 
by the Ohio Council of Churches. 

Mothers of small children were given 
a chance to enjoy the Ohio State Fair this 
year. The ladies of Clinton Heights Lu- 
theran Church operated a “baby-sitting” 
service. For 25 cents, parents could leave 
children at the nursery. Mothers of small 
babies could leave bottles for feedings. 
Included on the staff were registered 
nurses, teachers, doctors’ assistants. 


World News Notes 


Competition for water 

Inp14 and Pakistan are seeking a peace- 
ful solution of a Colorado-type water 
problem of their own. The matter in dis- 
pute is whether India has the right to sole 
control of the streams that feed the basin 
of the River Indus, and to drain, dam, or 
divert the waters of any of the river's flow 
before it crosses the Pakistan border. 

Pakistan’s stake in the controversy is 
the life of her grain bow! situated in West 
Punjab, the Sind, the Baluchistan plains, 
the states of Khairpur and Bahawalpur. 
These depend for sufficient wrigation 
from the Indus system, which is fed by 
the Beas, Ravi, and Stuglej rivers, whose 
headwaters rise in India. 

A particular demand by Pakistan is 
that India must not divert more water 
from the rivers passing through her ter- 
Titory than she had taken before the 
India-Pakistan division. A similar dispute 
between the provinces in British Raj days 
resulted in a decision restricting the 
amount of water that could be drawn off 
by dams in the upper reaches of these 
Tivers. The case is headed toward the 
International Court of Justice. 


Resettlement of Arabs 

IsRAEL HAS agreed to contribute toward 
a plan for the resettlement of Arab ref- 
ugees within her territory, but insists that 
she cannot be responsible for the whole 
cost. Some international aid must be pro- 
vided. Moreover, Israel contends that the 
800,000 set as the number to be returned 
is grossly exaggerated. Foreign Minister 
Moshe Sharetts declares the correct num- 
ber is 520,000. 

Agreement with the Arab nations is 
slow; the problem concerning the return 
of Arab wives and children hangs fire. 
Even the number of 520,000 will have to 
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be scaled because more than 100,000 are 
claimed as having already entered Pales- 
tine during the past year. 

With respect to those who are yet to 
be received, Israel demands the right to 
distribute them in terms of time and place 
at her own discretion, since hers will be 
the responsibility for the mutual welfare 
of the refugees and the people in the areas 
that will absorb them. 


Jews in Germany 

THE NEW U.S. High Commissioner for 
Germany, John J. McCloy, recently urged 
upon a conference of German-Jewish 
delegates from the western zones the im- 
portance of a permanent Jewish com- 
munity-development in the coming re- 
habilitated Germany. 

There must have been strong evidence 
of doubt and reluctance in the delegation, 
for Mr. McCloy insisted that “to accept 
the concept that Jews cannot live in Ger- 
many and prosper as they do in other 
lands would be to deny the possibility of 
developing democracy in Germany.” The 
answer to that rests with the outcome of 
the recent elections in Germany—the 
form of government which emerges, the 
tone of the articles of its proposed Con- 
stitution, and the manner in which they 
are interpreted. In the meantime no one 
can wonder that the Jews hesitate about 
resettling in Germany. Violent anti- 
Semitic feeling found much expression in 
the summer election campaign. 


Capitalist trick? 

WAGE PROBLEMS and labor participa- 
tion by means of a “proportional wage” 
are receiving enlightened attention in 
France at the hands of some industrial- 
ists. A plan promoted by Eugene Schuel- 
ler in his cosmetics plant provides “an 
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absolute fraction of the sales volume” of 
his business to be distributed among his 
workmen. He seeks to make them “pa- 
triots of the firm” by giving them their 
share in all returns from increased busi- 
ness and the step-up production by the 
labor-saving devices he installs. 

The process has been satisfactory to 
his workmen, and over 1,000 other firms 
have adopted the same plan with excel- 
lent results. However, another indus- 
trialist, Bernard Jousset, thinks it is a 
mistake to give the workmen their whole 
share at once. He contends that this 
simply sets more spending money free in 
boom times, and helps to Sustain inflation. 

He thinks the extra returns should be 
put into a Workers’ Investment Trust. 
used to buy stocks and shares in other 
industries for the employees, the profits 
of which would revert to the workmen to 
cushion any effects of a future recession. 
It would really turn the workmen into 
capitalists, if they were willing. The Com- 
munists naturally think this is a capitalist 
trick. 


Railroad problem 

ARGENTINE jubilation over the acquisi- 
tion of British-owned and operated rail- 
ways in 1944 has been short-lived. Then 
it was hailed as a national triumph, which 
the public recorded with a slogan chalked 
everywhere—“They're ours now!” 

The railway gradually disclosed its 
dilapidated condition. The service deteri- 
orated in untrained hands. Government 
control instituted harassing rules and re- 


-strictions. Cost of rehabilitation raised 


fares and taxes. Labor demands have 

But the thing that has hurt worst is 
that if a passenger should board a train, 
in haste or through negligence, without 
a ticket, he must pay a $4 fine, even if 
his trip should be only a 10-cent ride 
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within the Buenos Aires city limits. No 
consideration is given to the notoriously 
jammed condition of the ticket-windows. 
However, the situation has given a seem- 
ing boost to employment; it has devel- 
oped a new industry — professional 
“stand-ins” at the station who will buy 
your ticket early. for a fee. 


Speed-up photography 

PHOTOGRAPHY IS entering upon a revo- 
lutionary advance with the new Polaroid 
Land camera, which takes and prints 
within itself a 344 by 4%4-inch picture 
a minute. This instantaneous production. 
sadly needed for quick commercial de- 
cisions, meets a pressing need of shoe 
and textile manufacturers, insurance com- 
panies, fashion experts and real estate 
firms, in presenting immediate conditions 
and results. 

Having to wait for the posing and pro- 
duction of pictures under current condi- 
tions has been costly, not only in the 
time of waiting, but also in quick changes 
taking place while waiting for the first 
picture. Insurance and real estate condi- 
tions and losses are certified by pictures 
on the spot. These are the immediate 
customers, but the general market is in- 
terested in possibilities of the device. 


Here and there 

CHINESE RED suspension of U.S. In- 
formation Service in five of China’s prin- 
cipal cities has called forth prompt re- 
prisal. Beginning Aug. 1, the Voice of 
America broadcast has been stepped up 
“in an effort to open new channels of 
information to the Chinese people.” .. . 
HOLLAND has signed an $8.5 million one- 
year pact with Russia to exchange goods 
that will supply each other's needs. . . . 
ROMANIA reports a lag in her output of 
oil for Russia and satellites. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


A MILESTONE in human history was 
the adoption on Dec. 10, 1948, of a Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights by 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. For the first time, a majority of 
the nations of the world agreed on a docu- 
ment defining human rights and freedoms. 

The Declaration sets up standards by 
which the treatment of individuals by 
their governments may be judged before 
the bar of world opinion. It does not, 
however, establish procedures by which 
compliance with these standards may be 
enforced. This second major step awaits 
the drafting and approval of an Interna- 
tional Covenant of Human Rights, which 
will.be binding on those nations which 
ratify it. 

Human Rights Commission 

THe UN AGENCY which spent months 
formulating the Declaration of Human 
Rights, and steering it to final adoption, 
is now working hard at the even tougher 
task of drafting a Covenant to insure the 
observance of those rights. This is the 
Commission on Human Rights, which re- 
ports to the UN through its parent body, 
the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC). Eleanor Roosevelt, the U.S. 
representative on the Commission, has 
served as its chairman since January 1947. 

Meeting at Lake Success during May 
and June, the Commission grappled with 
the thorny problem of trying to recon- 
cile divergent national viewpoints without 
sacrificing human values. They emerged 
with a tentative first draft which has been 
submitted to the member governments for 
comment. It defines such fundamentals 
as the right to life and to equality before 
the law, freedom of speech, press, as- 
sembly, and worship, and freedom from 
slavery, torture, and arbitrary arrest and 
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HUMAN RIGHTS COVENANT 


imprisonment. If a final draft can be 
completed for submission to ECOSOC 
next summer, the proposed Covenant may 
be on the agenda of the General Assembly 
in the fall of 1950. 

In constant touch with the work of the 
Human Rights Commission has been Dr. 
O. Frederick Nolde, director of the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International 
Affairs (CCIA). He was said by Mrs. 
Roosevelt to be “one of the few observers 
representing non-governmental organiza- 
tions who attends as constantly as the 
delegates do.” On behalf of the World 
Council of Churches and the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, he has served 
as an official consultant to the Commis- 
sion, and has brought into sharp focus the 
concern of the Christian church for the 
undergirding of human rights. 


Religious freedom 

THE MOST DIRECT result of Dr. Nolde’s 
work has been the framing of the article 
on freedom of religion. He was instru- 


-mental in having the Declaration of Hu- 


man Rights specify freedom of thought 
and conscience as well as of religion, the 
right to change one’s religious beliefs, and 
the right to manifest them in teaching, 
practice, and observance as well as in 
worship. 

This broad definition of religious free- 
dom met with such favorable response 
from church groups that the Human 
Rights Commission now proposes to use 
substantially the same wording in the 
Covenant by which these rights may be 
enforced. If this is finally adopted by the 
UN and ratified by enough nations, it 
will provide a new and effective basis for 
the defense of religious liberty. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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By LYN HERMAN 


These Children had no Childhood 


An American woman visits an Austrian camp where refugee children 


are given three weeks of nourishing food and decent housing 


IT WAS A BEAUTIFUL SIGHT—even with 
the rain clouds hanging low in the valley 
and clinging to the mountains beyond. A 
third day of heavy rain was ending as we 
drove up to the little camp near Fuschl- 
am-See, not far from Salzburg, Austria. 
There was just enough light to see down 
the green hillside to the deep blue lake, 
and to watch the mountains rise from the 
opposite shore. 

Beside the lake, there jutted into view 
the ancient Schloss Fuschl, formerly the 
residence of the Salzburg bishops, and 
appropriated as a summer house in Nazi 
days by Hitler’s infamous foreign min- 
ister, von Ribbentrop. 

Across the lake, the uneven fields ap- 
peared to be in constant, undulating mo- 
tion, and for a moment I watched them 
rise and fall in the wind before turning 
to receive the warm welcome of Pastor 
Anthony. 

A Volksdeutsche himself, young Zol- 
tan Anthony has a brightness that has 
warmed and inspired the “Camp Lu- 
theran World Federation.” The awkward 
name sounds more appropriate when you 
realize it was bestowed in gratitude by the 
TB-threatened Volksdeutsche children 
whom LWF invited here to eat and play 


Lyn Herman is the wife of Dr. Stewart W. Her- 
man, director of the Lutheran World Federation 
department of service to refugees. The work 
she describes is financed by Lutheran World 
Action funds. Undernourished children who are 
threatened by tuberculosis are given priority at 
the camps. Dr. Paul C. Empie described the 
work of these camps in last week's "Lutheran." 
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their way to health. 

They come here from “camps” of an- 
other kind all over Austria—the crowded, 
impoverished, miserable clusters of bar- 
racks into which the Volksdeutsche fam- 
ilies found inadequate refuge when ex- 
pelled because of their German origin 
from Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
Jugoslavia, Romania—where their fam- 
ilies had lived for generations. Anthony 
himself comes from Slovakia. 


THE CAMP CONSISTS of two buildings— 
a substantial stone house where the ‘chil- 
dren have their sleeping quarters, and 
next door a brown wooden building which 
contains the dining-room and kitchen. 
The former had served as quarters for 
von Ribbentrop’s S.S. bodyguard. In the 
latter Hitler had met with Mussolini, and 
Nazi propaganda films had often been 
shown on the wide expanse of wall now 
adorned by the Luther rose. 

In front of the stone house was a beau- 
tiful rock garden the children had made 
from rocks, moss, fern and wild flowers 
brought down from the hills. A sardine 
can had been transformed into a small 
model of the lake where they swim! 

Along with Miss Henrietta Lund, who 
directs our LWF resettlement work in 
Austria, and the chubby burgomaster of 
Fuschl, my husband and I were invited 
to a special party given to close the second 
three-week session. A total of five such 
sessions are planned, three at Fuschl, and 
two in a similar camp at near-by Mond- 
see. About 50 children between the ages 
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of five to 13 are invited for each session 
and are cared for at a cost of only about 
two dollars per week per child. 


BEFORE SUPPER Pastor Anthony took 
us through their dormitory. Three floors 
of rooms are almost alike. Each had its 
freshly painted pale green furniture, its 
little cots, its special table where Bibles 
are kept open beside a vase of wild flow- 
ers . . . and its row of bright-faced chil- 
dren, shouting their enthusiastic greeting, 
“Gruess Gott!” There were twice as many 
children as beds, but they are used to 
doubling up. 

We shook hands with them all—here 
was Ilse with her sweet face and long 
black braids, whose father is still in a 
Russian prison after four years. They had 
been driven from Yugoslavia eight years 


ago! Ilse had a sister who was born two 


months after they left and had spent her 
eight years in the Volksdeutsche camp. 

And little Peter from Romania, seven- 
and-a-half, but no taller than our three- 
year-olds at home. And there was Hans, 
eager to show us his underwear, the first 
he’d ever possessed, given him out of a 
box sent by Norwegian Lutherans. 

Each little room-group had pinned an 
illustrated name badge to its door and 
was keen in the “neatest-room” competi- 
tion—but this wasn’t the biggest compe- 
tition! 

The biggest prize was kilos! A kilo- 
gram is just 2.2 of our pounds, and some 
of the children had managed to tuck 
three or four under their belts in these 
three weeks. As the party progressed we 
began to understand how they did it. 

It was a very solid meal. I watched the 
children about their very serious business 
of eating—their solemn little faces, their 
mouths closing slowly around each bite. 
One little fellow had a way of lifting a 
spoonful of mashed potatoes to mouth- 
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level, and licking it like an ice-cream 


cone, first on top of the fork, then as it 


leaked through the tines. 


NOT EVEN FOR politeness’ sake, how- 
ever, could Miss Lund and I manage to 
eat all that was brought from the kitchen. 
But the children left not one crumb! They 
even proclaimed in chorus, after Pastor 
Anthony’s inquiry, they could eat more! 

After supper the children sang some 
of the hymns and folk songs taught them 
by Pastor Anthony and the two dea- 
conesses who help direct the camp pro- 
gram. Then Pastor Anthony spoke ex- 
pressing the thanks of the children and 
their parents to their friends who had 
helped them to better health. My hus- 
band was able to respond to this speech 
of thanks—in behalf of all Lutherans 
who contribute to Lutheran World Ac- 
tion—that he knew how good it must be 
for the children to have full tummies. 

. “But,” he said, “we are thankful too, 
for you have filled our hearts.” It was 
indeed an experience for the mother and 
father of three rather exuberant boys to 
spend three hours in a small room with 
50 children who were so quiet. We had to 
turn around occasionally to be sure they 
were still there. 

Yes, they’re still there—I can’t forget 
them. Solemn faces, thin little arms and 
legs, their clothes so awkward and ill- 
fitting, their grave, all-knowing eyes. Chil- 
dren with no childhood. 

They’re still there, in camps all over 
Austria and Germany . . . thousands of 
little children belonging to families un- 
willingly tolerated by the countries to 
which they’ve been driven. Citizens with- 
out a country— 

Save for the kingdom of God! Un- 
wanted and despised, save for the love of 
Christ. Friendless and abandoned, save 
for Christ and the children of God. 
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What are Hymns For? 


By EUNICE FELTER BOYER 


Church people love hymns, but not for the same reasons the choir leaders or pastors 


do. To most people hymns represent shared values, continuity in religious experience 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO J was visiting a 
Mexican Pentecostal church. Several of 
the members sang solos. When I com- 
mended one girl for her singing, she said, 
“Perhaps you will sing for us too.” 

I expressed modesty—by no means 
false—about my vocal accomplishments. 
With gentle and courteous rebuke she 
said, “If you sing to please men, it mat- 
ters how you sing. But if you sing to 
praise God and to please Him, then it 
isn’t important.” 

This sentiment may not apply very 
well to singing a solo, but it certainly 
applies to singing hymns. A friend once 
said to me, “I love to sing in church. I 
can’t really sing, but in church I can open 
my mouth and let my voice roll forth in 
praise and know that my voice won’t. be 
distinguished from the noise of the entire 
congregation.” 


THESE EPISODES illustrate one fact 
about the singing of hymns which every 


‘choir director must reluctantly face: the 


artistic values of the music are of sec- 
ondary importance. For the professional 
musician the hymn is a form of art. Es- 
pecially in his early days he hopes to lead 
people toward his ideal of perfection in 
church music. He can’t understand why 
he encounters stiff resistance to any at- 
tempt to add musically superior but un- 
familiar. hymns to the congregational 
repertoire. 


Mrs. Boyer is an instructor in sociology at Car- 
thage College, and the wife of Prof. Merle 


‘William Boyer whose “Highways of Philosophy" 


was recently published by Muhlenberg Press. 
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Gradually he learns that most people 
don’t value hymns for their artistic qual- 
ity, but for something else. He must learn 
to be satisfied with the preludes, post- 


- ludes, special choir numbers or in the 


work of the choir in the liturgy, to gratify 
his desire for artistic excellence. 

For the minister the meaning of the 
words of the hymn is usually of greatest 
importance. Hymns are selected in so far 
as they are relevant to the message of the 
day. In this case, he regards the hymn 
as an aid in teaching, that is, for the trans- 
mission of moral or theological truths. 

In most cases the hymn proves to be a 
rather poor instrument for attaining this 
end. The emotional content of the hymn 
associated with its musical setting inter- 
feres with its intellectual content. It is 
difficult to sing a melody and to concen- 
trate attention on the words of the hymn 
at the same time. 

A hymn may serve to add emotional 
tone and fervor to theological ideas once 
these ideas have been circulated by other 
means, for example, by preaching. It 
does not readily lend itself to the trans- 
mission of these ideas in the first place. 
Luther’s preaching and writing estab- 
lished the Lutheran doctrine. The Refor- 
mation hymnody gave emotional motiva- 
tions to those who accepted the doctrine. 


HYMNS ARE NOT used primarily to 
please a choir director or minister but 
as an aid to a worshiping congregation. 
In congregational worship the hymn has 
certain psychological advantages for the 
transmission of religious values possessed 
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by no other type of church music. 

Often we hear a minister, perhaps more 
interested in music than most, say “My 
last congregation sang very poor hymns. 
While I was selecting them, I used better 
ones. But now that I have left they have 
gone back to the old hymns with apparent 
relief.” This minister has ignored the 
very real psychological values attached to 
the familiar hymnody. 

What are these values to which we have 


been referring? In my opinion, the hymn . 


is an instrument best suited to the trans- 


mission of the group values of com- 


munity, continuity, and participation. 

The hymns give a sense of community. 
Which hymns does your congregation sing 
loudly and with gusto? Which do the 
choir and organist go through with a mere 
token support from the congregation? 
Tell us that and we can guess at the na- 
tional origin of your congregation. 

Do you think of “Beautiful Saviour’? 
Do tears come to your eyes as you hear 
“Rock of Ages,” or does “Now Thank 
We All Our God” mean more to you? 
A hymn has community value when the 
members of the worshiping group know 
it. It belongs to them and to their group 
as a common possession. 


AN UNFAMILIAR hymn is disliked, not 
because of the words or the music, but 
because of the fact that its unfamiliarity 
places the individual outside the worship- 
ing community during the singing of that 
hymn. 

For example, members of the United 
Lutheran Church who come from church 
background that does not use the Com- 
mon Service Book may resent the unfam- 
iliar words used in “Adeste Fideles” or “A 
Mighty Fortress.” The same psychological 
block giving rise to a negative attitude 
occurs when an unfamiliar hymn tune is 
substituted for a familiar one. The re- 
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sentment is irrational and appears to be 
tied to the violation of the sense of com- 
munity. For the moment, the worshiper 
feels himself as an outsider and set apart 
from the group. 


IN THE SECOND PLACE, the hymn trans- 
mits values of continuity. Because it is 
familiar, it links one congregation to an- 
other. A common hymnody is a strong 
force for Christian unity, for it minimizes 
the differences between the various 
groups and provides a common element 
in worship no matter how strange other 
elements of the service may be. Also, 
strong emotional values are built up 
around hymns remembered from former 
years. 

Only a long process of education can 
attach these values to a “new” or un- 
familiar hymn. We may question whether 
this can be done at all for adults. It is the 
songs of our childhood and youth which 
we remember with fondness and a wealth 
of emotion. This may be illustrated best 
in Christmas carols, which carry a whole 
complex of emotional overtones, beyond 
the apparent significance of either music 
or words, for each individual and for the 
group. 


FINALLY, THE group value of participa- 
tion is found through use of the hymn 
in congregational singing. The feeling of 
belonging in the group is heightened when 
people sing together. The congregation 
becomes more than the sum of the indi- 
vidual voices. “By engaging with others 
in acts of religious meaning, the believer 
experiences a strengthening of his faith 
and a weakening of any uncertainty he 
has about his relations with God.” ! 

The use of the hymn for increased rap- 


1H. Gurnee, Elements of Social Psychol- 
ogy (New York: Farrar and Rinehart Co., 
Inc., 1936), p. 452. 
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port and heightened emotional tension is 
seen in revivalist singing. Choirmasters 
are likely to neglect this factor. They for- 
get that aesthetic values must be sacrificed 
for the values of group fellowship. These 
group values may be attained by the use 
of almost any familiar hymn. Familiarity 
of the hymn rather than any musical, 
literary. ar theological excellence is the 
key to the stimulation of these values. 


THERE IS, HOWEVER, a difference in the 
psychological attitudes expressed in vari- 
ous hymn. Kimball Young found in a 
study of 3,000 Protestant hymns that one 
third showed an infantile return to a 
father or mother fixation, and one fourth 
emphasized future reward as a kind of 
psychological compensation for present 
ills.2 

More than one half had an appeal to 
childhood attitudes and involved psycho- 
logical regression on the part of the sing- 
ers. Psychology teaches us that regres- 
sion is one of the least healthful adjust- 
ments to problems. Thus in many cases 
familiar and well-loved hymns actually 
encourage an unhealthful psychological 
adjustment. “What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus* and “I Need Thee Every Hour” 
may be considered as examples. 

A more desirable adjustment is that of 
identification, in which attention is cen- 
tered on the object of worship rather than 
on the wish-fulfillment desires of the in- 
dividual. Many of the great Lutheran 
hymns foster this objective attitude. The 
Lutheran church has not sufficiently ap- 
preciated or made use of this aspect of its 
heritage. We venture to say that if a 
survey were made of the hymns most 
often sung on Sunday mornings in Lu- 


2 Kimball Young, “The Psychology of 
Hymns,” Journal of Abnermal and Social 
Psychology, XX (1926), 391-406. 
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theran congregations, and especially in 
our Sunday schools, we would find many 
which encouraged this tendency toward 
regression. 


LUTHERANS HAVE the responsibility of 
making the Reformation hymmody which 
is psychologically and esthetically desir- 
able, the hymnody which is also psycho- 
logically effective in stimulating group 
values. There is only one way of doing 
this, and that is by using Reformation 
hymns until they become familiar. This 
desirable end is one which can be at- 
tained only by a slow process of educa- 
tion. 

As a first step, closer co-operation be- 
tween minister, music director, and Sun- 
day school superintendent is indicated. 
Too often the children learn inferior 
hymns in Sunday school and then as 
adults resist the introduction of better 
hymns. Perhaps no part of the church's 
musical program is of greater importance 
than the selection of hymns for the chil- 
dren to learn and the teaching of these 
hymns. If the musicians of the church 
saw this as a part of their task, as build- 
ing for the future musical program of the 
church, surely some program of co-opera- 
tion could be worked out. 

The laymen also have a great deal to 
do with the musical future of the church. 
We have mentioned the “passive resist- 
ance™ to new hymns on the part of church 
members. Certainly the hymns should 
not all be unfamiliar, but perhaps the 
average layman can cultivate an open 
mind. He should be willing to recognize 
the musical and psychological value of a 
new hymn and to co-operate in the sing- 
ing which will eventually make it a fa- 
miliar hymn. In the last analysis it is the 
layman rather than the pastor or the di- 
rector of music who accepts or rejects 
the hymn. 
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EVANGELISM: CHIEF BUSINESS OR SIDE-LINE? 


By ELMER P. WENTZ 


How many new members per year should the average congregation expect to gain? 


“THE CHIEF BUSINESS of the church is 
evangelism.” How often we hear that 
statement! If it is made as a challenge to 
the church, then well and good. But if it 
is meant to be a revelation of what has 
been done by way of winning souls to 
Jesus Christ, then we must admit that 
we have very little to boast of. The record 
fails to prove that we have made evan- 
gelism the chief business of the church. 

Take a look at the statistics of the 
United Lutheran Church, and you will 
note that in 1946 the confirmed member- 
ship was 1,320,468. In 1947 it was 
1,339,643, an increase of but 1.45 per 
cent. In other words, our accessions off- 
set our losses by only a very slim margin. 

Remembering that there are 32 synods 
in the United Lutheran Church, this 
means an average net gain of about 600 
members per synod. Or, to bring this 
matter closer home, since there were 
4,071 congregations in 1946, the average 
increase per congregation was only 4.6 
members that year. It hardly looks as 
though we are conducting much of a 
business, does it? 


I TOOK THIS MATTER before an active 
churchman, the president of a corpora- 
tion, and I asked, “What do you think 
of a business that shows a net profit each 
year of only 1.5 per cent?” Very quickly 
he answered, “I would say that it is a 
mighty shaky business.” 

“How much of a profit should it show?” 
I inquired. This businessman began to 
enumerate the amount that must be paid 
the stockholders, then so much for im- 
provements each year, and finally the 


surplus which ought to be set aside for 
the lean years, and he concluded, “It 
ought to be about 20 per cent.” 

I countered with this question, “But 
supposing the profits fall far below this 
figure, what then?’ He explained what 
steps business takes in order to survive, 
and I finally asked, “Is it not true, how- 
ever, that you must go out and get the 
business?” He answered, “Yes.” 


THEN I TOLD THIS businessman, “Do 
you realize that our United Lutheran 
Church has been operating each year on 
a very small margin of net gain in mem- 
bership? It has averaged about 1.5 per 
cent. It seems to me that it is high time 
for us to transform evangelism—the win- 
ning of souls—from a side-line to our 
chief business.” 

“T never gave that a thought,” replied 
this businessman. “Just what can we do 
about improving the situation?” 

“I am glad that you said we,” answered 
this pastor, “for this is indeed our job, and 
not that of the preachers only. The lay- 
men of the church must respond to the 
command of our Lord when He said, “Go 
and make disciples . . .” You will be 
asked to do just that within the next few 
months.” 

“I’m beginning to catch on,” this lay- 
man declared. “You preachers are going 
to make us ‘Salesmen of the Gospel,’ as 
you send us out to get more business for 
the church.” 

“That’s it exactly,” said this pastor. 
“Now you’ve got the idea. We must all 
work together all the time to raise our net 
profit far beyond 1.5 per cent.” 
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POLITICS IN THE CHURCH 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Christians must be greatly concerned about politics, must remember no party speaks for God 


LasT SUMMER THE PAPERS Carried an 
account of a clergyman who challenged 
the men of his congregation to raise mus- 
taches as symbols of loyalty to the presi- 
dential candidate of the party to which 
most of the congregation belonged. 

Leaving aside the childish character of 
such a symbol of loyalty, the parson 
raises a more fundamental question, 
Should the church officially, and the min- 
ister in his official capacity, ever partici- 
pate in politics in this fashion? 

It must be admitted that this question 
is a little more complex than appears on 
the surface. Political questions all have 
moral implications and moral questions 
have religious implications. There is 
therefore no hard and fast line which can 
be drawn between politics and religion. 

A church which tries too rigorously to 
keep free of politics usually divests the 
religious life and the religious message of 
every specific content. 


NOTHING IS QUITE so uninteresting as 
a religious moralism which is always on 
the side of the angels but never fights 
any particular evil; which advocates 
brotherhood, but never in a specific situa- 
tion; and which admonishes men to be 
just, but never hazards an opinion on 
problems of justice in current dispute. 
We must be willing to “take sides” if we 
are to make any concrete contribution to 
any moral issue. 


WE MUST NOT, however, assume that 
all people of good will or of common 
religious convictions will arrive at com- 
mon conclusions in regard to the strategy 
of achieving a certain end. Politics is 
compounded of both morals and strategy. 
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-another. 


No minister has a right to claim religious 
sanction for a particular political strategy. 

Even if a congregation should actu- 
ally have common political convictions 
(which, thank God, most congregations 
do not have) it would be wrong to sug- 
gest a necessary relationship between the 
political and the religious convictions of 
the congregation. 

“Republican” or “Democratic” con- 
gregations are offensive. At some point 
the Christian faith must illumine the 
fragmentary and conditioned character 
of all political idealism. The proof of a 
bad) religion is its tendency to make a 
simple and unqualified identification be- 
tween the cause of Christ and some 
political ambition. 


IF THE UNEASY RELATIONSHIP between 
religious faith and our political ideals 
becomes an easy and complacent rela- 
tionship, the salt loses its savor. Then we 
have religious congregations which do no 
more than add a touch of religious senti- 
mentality to what men do and desire: 

Republicans identify Christianity with 
free enterprise and are never challenged 
to criticize the weaknesses of their indi- 
vidualistic creed from the standpoint of 
Christ’s commandment that we love one 
And Democrats are equally 
tempted to identify the cherished ob- 
jectives of their party with the ultimate 
of religious faith. 

There is an element of idolatry in all 
politics, because political idealists always 
claim a more absolute validity for their 
cause than it deserves. If faith becomes 
the uncritical ally of such idolatry it is 
no longer faith in the true God. 
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DOUBLE YOUR SUNDAY TAKE-HOME PAY 
By CLYDE G. STEELE 


FRIDAY WAS THE END of our work 
week, and every member of the office 
followed that delightful custom of filing 
by the paymaster’s window to receive a 
small white envelope. Before placing 
mine in my inside coat pocket, I glanced 
hastily at the information on the outside. 

Underneath my name there was the 
usual itemized statement: the number of 
hours, the scale per hour, and the total. 
This was not the final figure, for there 


were the usual deductions: social secur-~ 


ity, payroll savings and the payment 
made to the collector of internal revenue. 

The “take home” pay was the figure at 
the very bottom. I knew immediately that 
it wasn’t enough to meet the needs of my 
wife and two sons. Too many deductions 
had been made. 

Sunday morning after church my mind 
drifted back to that pay envelope. While 
we were driving home from the service 
the thought suddenly occurred to me, 
“What am I taking home today in the 
envelope of my mind and heart? Did I 
derive enough from the worship service 
to satisfy my spiritual needs of next 
Thursday?” 


I MADE AN EFFORT to put it down on 
paper during the quiet afternoon hours, 
but did not get very far. It was difficult 
to put my fingers on something alive and 
vivid that could be applied to my own 
particular problems. Not enough had 
been brought home. Maybe too many 
deductions had been made. But who 
made them? 

With my morning bulletin in hand, I 
began what proved to be a very painful 
process of self-inventory. My thoughts 
traveled back to the hour preceding the 
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worship. I had spent it reading the Sun- 
day comics and sports section. We had 
been a few minutes late at church, but 
Jim Hansen was outside and I stopped 
a minute to talk over our plans for a 
fishing trip. 

They were singing the last stanza of 
the opening hymn as we took our places 
in the pew. My voice isn’t very good so 
I didn’t join in the liturgical service. I 
waited patiently for the sermon. At this 
point in my investigation the truth struck 
home: I couldn’t remember the substance 
of our pastor’s sermon. 

No, I didn’t go to sleep, my mind had 
drifted to business interests. Too many 
deductions had been made... by me. 


ALL THE ANSWERS aren't yet clear to 
me, but I have made a lot of profitable 
progress in the weeks that followed. I 
began by approaching every service in 
the church with gratitude for the privilege 
of Christian worship, paying attention 
reverently and expectantly. 

It is my experience that the quietness 
and confidence of these hours not only 
enrich but sustain and strengthen me for 
the work He has given me to do. I get to 
church on time and participate in the 
acts of congregational worship, losing 
myself in the richness of the liturgy. 

This much is certain, the service with 
its precious promises and declaration of 
grace can gird our minds and spirit with 
an awareness of His invincible love. It 
can bathe our souls in the music of His 
peace. The spiritual refreshment received 
makes the whole world look different. 
Our pastor always has some sharp idea, 
some rich thought that he endeavors to 
drop down deep into our hearts. If we 
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will let it anchor there and not drift with 
the tide, we can apply it to our own par- 
ticular problem. Of course if we approach 
the sermon with the attitude of daring 
the pastor to put something into us, or 
come in the mood of one who would be 
treated like visiting royalty, we can’t hope 
to get much out of it. 


THOSE DEDUCTIONS of arriving late, 
coming in the wrong attitude, non-par- 


ticipation in the responsive parts of the 
service, and permitting my thoughts to 
stray during the sermon, have all been 
eliminated. My Sunday “take home” pay 
has been more than doubled. 

You can increase yours too. Prove it 
to yourself by putting it to the test. Stop 
making those deductions. Put your whole 
self into it and find full satisfaction for 
your spiritual needs. Double your Sunday 
“take home” pay! 


How Old are Sunday Schools? 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


“FOUR YEARS BEFORE the American 
Sunday School Union was formed, the 
Lutheran Church in Frederick, Maryland, 
had its Sunday School Society. To organ- 
ize this society all that was necessary was 
to extend somewhat the good idea that 
young Pastor Schaeffer had introduced 
during the winter of 1812, when he 
started his Sunday morning class of in- 
struction for the children of his congre- 
gation.” 

So wrate Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz in his 
history of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Frederick. The young pastor 


’ was David Frederick Schaeffer, one of 


the founders of Gettysburg College and 
Seminary and the first secretary of the 
General Synod. Dr. Wentz traces Pastor 
Schaeffer’s interest in the Sunday school 
to his experience as a boy in Philadelphia 
where there were at least two Sunday 
schools in 1790. 


On SEPTEMBER 16, 1820, he called a 
group of his church leaders and organ- 
ized a society of teachers, naming it the 
Mathenian Society. To be a member it 
was necessary for one to be willing to 
teach as required and also to pay regular 
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dues for the support of the school. In- 
struction was free, but the teachers paid! 

The school began to function at 1 P.M. 
Sunday, September 24, 1820, in the gal- 
leries of the church. Cyrus Mantz, an 
elder in the council, was the first superin- 
tendent. In a short time the school had 
138 pupils and 25 teachers, 10 men and 
15 women. 

It taught the elements of English, the 
Bible, the Catechism. In the first year 
total expenses were $11.12. 

Because it grew rapidly it was neces- 
sary to move to the schoolhouse. In 1825 
the old stone church was remodeled. The 
galleries were extended to provide a sec- 
ond floor and the school moved back 
to the church. This building popularly 
known as “The Old Chapel” is still in 
daily use at the Frederick church. 

On the second floor of Old Chapel the 
posts supporting the roof still show the 
marks of the gallery rails 121 years after 
they were removed. 

The Sunday school has been in con- 
tinuous service to the Frederick Church 
to the present time. The records have 
been well preserved. 
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Let the Sunday School Help 


By VIRGINIA VEEDER WESTERVELT 


There ought to be room in the church schools for three-year-olds. They need 


training for their future experiences in getting along with other people 


Is YOUR CHILD ready for school? He 
may be old enough, but how well does 
he play with other children? Can he 
put on his own rubbers? Does he mind 
you without too much fuss, or does he 
burst into tears easily? Do you think he 
might become a “problem” to his teacher 
until he learns to adjust himself to the 
group? 

If he has had nursery-school experi- 
ence, he is probably more than ready for 
kindergarten or first grade. But what 
about the towns, like ours, which are too 
small to support a regular nursery school, 
and where there are only a few playmates 
his own age in the neighborhood? 

But no town is so small that it does not 
have a church nearby. And there never 
was a village without some small chil- 
dren. We have found that the Sunday 
school nursery class has helped immeasur- 
ably. Parents look forward to the time 
when the child will be three, and can 
join the group. 


WHEN A CHILD is baptized, his name 
goes up on our cradle roll, and then we 
send a letter to the parents about every 
three months, until, after the child has 
received his third birthday card, he is 
sent an invitation to join the group of 
three-year olds in our nursery class at 
Sunday school. (These letters are avail- 
able in packet form from the United 
Lutheran Publication House.) 

The nursery group has grown so large 
that we now have two rooms. After the 
simple worship service together, the three- 
year olds play in one room, the four-year 
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olds drift toward the more advanced 
activities in the other room. Newly deco- 
rated by some artistic—and enthusiastic 
—paint-daubing Couples Club-ers, the 
rooms are bright, attractive, and scaled 
to short legs and small fingers. 


PARENTS WHO USED to think a baby of 
three was too young to play well with 
other children have changed their minds 
when they have seen how quickly a child 
comes to understand the basic principles 
of getting along with others in his own 
age group. 

The new child will grab a box of 
crayons and call them “his.” The socially 
experienced “old-timer” will know that 
the crayons belong to him only tempo- 
rarily, and that they must be passed on 


to others for their use. The first and per- ~ 


haps most important lesson that must be 
learned is that good things should be 
shared with others, in order really to be 
enjoyed. 

In order to share, a little child must 
participate in the activities of the group. 
Sometimes he is shy, sometimes belliger- 
ent, often simply ignorant of the way to 
get along with others. 

In a nursery class I remember a little 
girl named Hazel who retired to a corner 
for the first few Sundays, refusing to 
talk or to participate in any activity. She 
was always invited to join the others, 
and then ignored, except for occasional 
smiles of encouragement. Her mother had 
said that it was extremely difficult to get 
Hazel to follow any suggestions at home, 
and when the mother forced the issue 
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RapT ATTENTION 
In Sunday school children like to listen and learn 


tears and temper were her answer. 

Group “therapy” without the emo- 
tional overtones of the mother’s demands, 
proved the solution for Hazel. After a 
few Sundays, she seemed to realize what 
she was missing. One day, of her own 
accord, she took the picture that was 
offered to her and began to color it. Her 
change of attitude was scarcely noticed 
by the other children. They included her 
as a matter of course when it was time 
to pass the scissors. From that day, her 
progress in taking suggestions, and in 
getting along with the group, was remark- 
able. 


Ir HAZEL HAD NOT been helped to over- 
come her difficulties, she might have car- 
ried her withdrawal procedure into the 
first-grade room. And the problem of 
adjustment, added to the numerous other 
encounters with unfamiliar studies, might 
have conditioned Hazel against school 
and its problems for some time to come. 
The Sunday school had contributed, in a 
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marked degree, to the public school and 
to the development of a happy individual. 

We all want much the same thing for 
our children. That they develop unselfish- 
ness, friendliness, helpfulness, and we do 
our best at home to give them the under- 
standing and sympathy they need. A 
congenial home atmosphere, plus good 
home training is essential in helping them 
to develop as we know they should. 

But social traits, such as consideration 
for others, leadership, co-operation, a 
sense. of responsibility, are most effec- 
tively learned in a social group. 

It seems to me that every church 
should be able to be as proud of its pro- 
gram for small children as it is of its 
missionary contributions, for instance. A 
strong, vigorous church, accepting chal- 
lenges as they appear, depends—if you 
take the long view—on the enthusiasm 
of its youth for Christian, vital living. 


APATHETIC CHURCH-goers do not make 
enterprising church doers. A haphazard 
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youth program never results in fruitful 
stewardship, and a church which does not 
welcome even very small children is not 
living up to its greatest responsibilities. 

Ask your typical juvenile delinquent 
if he ever went to Sunday school. Those 
of us who are rightly concerned about 
the “youth problem” should realize that 
the church must offer an attractive, well- 
planned and constructive program for 
children of all ages, beginning not with 
the conventional school age group but 
with three-year-olds. It is never too early 
to begin to help a child toward becoming 
a well-adjusted individual. 

There is no one in your town who has 
had nursery training? Is there a high 
school girl who wants to be a kinder- 
garten teacher? Or an older person who 
enjoys being with little children? Or a 
mother who has learned how to help 
three-year-olds through her own experi- 
ence with them? 

There are no controversial issues raised 


by a nursery class for three-year-olds: 
no theology, as such; no creeds. God’s 
love for little children, a simple appre- 
ciation for beauty as we see it all around 
us, and God’s wish for all his children to 
live in harmony;—these three ideas are 
enough for the three- and four-year-olds 
to understand, or rather, to absorb. For 
many of our own ideas we seem always 
to have had, simply because we learned 
them so early. 


To START OUR CHILDREN in the right 
direction—that is the main responsibility 
of parents and of the church. We cannot 
expect the public schools to straighten 
out the kinks in a child’s personality. 
We must see to it that we provide suffi- 
cient opportunities for social and emo- 
tional development early enough, so that 
later adjustments will not become a 
problem. 

Your child may be old enough, physi- 
cally and mentally, to enter first grade. 
But is he ready for school? 


A Goop ORGANIST 
SaRAH NELSON, who was organist in one of the historic Brooklyn 
churches, lamenting the fact that her talent was wasted on an old organ, 


wished for a new one. 


“Why,” said one of the councilmen, “our former organist played it 


for thirty years.” 


Some time later the pastor reported to the organist, “Miss Nelson, it 
looks as if there is no hope of getting a new organ, at least not now.” 
“Tt doesn’t matter,” smiled the organist, “I’ve changed my mind since 


seeing my mother.” 


“What did your mother say?” inquired the pastor. 
“She said something I'll never forget,” replied Miss Nelson. “ ‘It’s not 
what you have to work with but what you do with what you have to 


work with.’ ” 


“That’s right, Miss Nelson,” rejoined the pastor, “It takes a better 
organist to play a poor organ than a good one.” 
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There Were Picnics Long Ago 


By ROBERT H. THURAU 


In the early American Sunday schools the annual picnic was a big affair. Fourth 


of July was celebrated too, and Christmas trees first appeared in churches 


IT IS PROBABLY SAFE to say that just 
about every Sunday school in the land 
had a picnic some time this summer. But 
then picnics were decidedly popular a 
century ago, in the early years of the 
Sunday school. Known also as spring 
festivals and excursions, picnics were 
counted on to stimulate and maintain the 
interest of the children in the school. 
Equally popular and effective were the 
celebrations held on the Fourth of July 
and Christmas. 

Most of the early picnics were dis- 
tinctly religious in nature with formal 
programs occupying most of the day. 
When the Sunday school of St. John’s, 
Allentown, had a picnic on June 26, 
1839, the children, before leaving for 
the picnic grounds, sang a hymn, and a 
prayer was offered. When the children 
arrived at the picnic site, another hymn 
and another prayer followed. 

The day was not considered complete 
until everyone returned to the church 
for another hymn and prayer. In 1854 
at the Sunday school picnic of Salem 
Lutheran Church, Bethlehem, the boys 
and girls were seated on a platform and 
subjected to long addresses and even 
to the reading of the yearly reports of 
the school. At the picnic of First Lu- 
theran Church, Pittsburgh, the pastor 
used the opportunity to “make an earnest 
appeal for the mission cause.” 


MUSIC AND SPELLING BEES were also 


Dr. Thurau is pastor of St. John's Church, Kit- 
tanning, Pennsylvania. 
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featured on the programs of many - 
schools. In 1840 Miss Annie Hantch, 
secretary of the Sunday school of First 
Lutheran Church, Carlisle, reported that 
some singers, accompanied by a little 
melodeon, “gave a prolonged and inter- 
mittent all-day concert in the woods.” 
The winners of a spelling bee at the same 
picnic received as prizes a Lutheran 
hymnal and a photograph album. 

If the picnics were held farther than 
walking distance, many times the young 
and old alike traveled by railroad to a 
“leafy green” as they did for a picnic 
of St. Luke’s Sunday school of Philadel- 
phia. It was not uncommon for the rail- 
road to reduce its rates for such occa- 
sions as it did for St. James’, Gettysburg, 
in 1859. For the picnic of St. John’s, 
Easton, five “omnibuses costing $40 were 
hired . . . to convey the infant scholars 
and parents to and from the grounds.” 


BUT EVENTUALLY PICNICS ran into 
some opposition. Most of it arose because 
the early religious emphasis of the picnics 
was slowly being supplanted by a program 
of entertainment and recreation. The 
Lutheran Observer, a church paper pub- 
lished weekly in Baltimore in the mid- 
nineteenth century, after defending pic- 
nics in 1843, warned a few years later 
that there is a “great tendency in such 
occasions to degeneracy.” 

Bluntly the article asked: “Do picnics 
promote the efficiency of the Sunday 
school?” There could be little doubt in 
the minds of the readers about the an- 
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swer to that. “The addresses on such 
occasions,” the article charged, “are too 
often of a piece with the rest. Foolish 
anecdotes . . . too often distinguish and 
disgrace such speechifying.” 

Opposition grew to such an extent 
that the subject of picnics finally got into 
the meetings of some of the conferences. 
The manuscript minutes of the Third 
District Conference, preserved in the 
archives of the Philadelphia Seminary, 
took this positive stand against picnics: 

That we again reiterate the words 
of admonition expressed in October, 

1864, against the abuse of holding 

Sunday School celebrations in the 

woods on the Lord’s day, in a dis- 

orderly, worldly and sinful manner, 
and that not only by precept but 
by example this evil practice be 
counteracted. 

That these Resolutions be pub- 
lished . . . and be read by the Pastors 
from their pulpits. 


AS A Way OF improving the picnics, the 
following was suggested: “Let the amuse- 
ments be rationally innocent and orderly; 
especially let all the osculatory sports 
and plays be prohibited.” Despite all 
such opposition, however, picnics con- 
tinued and the early religious emphasis, 
moreover, finally gave way to a program 
of entertainment. 


CLOSELY RELATED to the picnic were 
the celebrations on the Fourth of July. 
The celebrations were naturally very 
patriotic. For instance, in 1842 when rain 
forced the Fourth of July picnic of the 
Sunday school in Springfield, Illinois, to 
flee into the church, this program was 
reported: 

1. Singing by the school. 

2. Prayer by Rev. I. Springer. 

3. Declaration of Independence, by 
J. L. Guard. 
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4. Music. 

5. Oration, by Mr. David Trucken- 
railler. 

6. Speech by Master Charles W. 
Springer. 

7. Music. 

8. Speech, by Master J. M. Burk- 
hardt. 

9. Oration, by Amos Johnson. 

10. Speech, by Master Chas. Worth. 

11. Music. 

12. Speech, by Master N. Hodge. 

13. Music. 


So popular did the Fourth of July be- 
come as a day for the Sunday school 
picnic that in 1841 the Lutheran Ob- 
server announced a special book “de- 
signed for the use of Sabbath School and 
Temperance celebrations on the Fourth 
of July.” 

The little book contained the Declara- 
tion of Independence, extracts from 
Washington’s Farewell Address, and a 
variety of recitations, dialogues, and pa- 
triotic songs. Several years later the same 
periodical suggested the use of these top- 
ics for discussion at a- Fourth of July 
picnic: civil liberty, the nature of our 
national Constitution, our Declaration of 
Independence, Temperance in all its de- 
partments, natural history, science and 
philosophy adapted to the minds of the 
young, the history of the Revolution, 
the examples of the patriots of that time, 
and geographical and historical informa- 
tion. Observing the Fourth in this man- 
ner, the article explained, would do much 
to see that the day was “not of boisterous 
mirth, not of explosion and powder 
burnings.” 

Newton T. Kurtz, in his Hymns, Se- 
lected and Original, an early collection of 
Sunday school hymns, included a hymn 
which was considered. appropriate for a 
Fourth of July picnic. 

This is one of its verses: 
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Religion’s gracious blessing 
Is Freedom’s gift for youth, 
And we. that boon possessing, 
Are taught this precious truth, 
That Christ, a Saviour given, 
Took children in his arms, 
And calls them now to heaven, 
To bless them with his charms. 


Sometimes many Sunday schools com- 
bined for a city-wide celebration of the 
Fourth of July. In Cincinnati in 1842 
the various denominations of the city met 
early in the morning to form a parade. 
Each school marched under its own ban- 
ner with appropriate mottoes. In this 
particular parade the English Evangelical 
Lutheran Sabbath School had this motto 
in gilt letters on a deep blue background: 
“Liberty by Luther’s Reformation.” One 
of the marchers in the parade proudly 
wrote later that “the banner preached to 


hundreds, perhaps thousands, who never 


before heard of an English Lutheran 
Church.” 


BESIDES LOOKING FORWARD to the an- 
nual picnic and the Fourth of July cele- 
brations, boys and girls also anticipated 
Christmas with keen Anterest. Christmas, 
like today, was made more exciting for 
the children by its special programs, gifts, 
and Christmas trees. 

Conversational lectures, conducted by 
the pastor or the superintendent, were 
popular as a Christmas program. The 
lecture called for each child in turn to 
recite a Bible verse. In 1851 in the Han- 
over Sunday school a superintendent and 
some children presented a lecture on the 
birth of Christ. The lecture was “so ar- 
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ranged that each pupil had one or more 
answers to make in the dialogue.” 

And, of course, presenting the chil- 
dren with gifts was the high moment of 
any Christmas celebration! It’s not hard 
to imagine what a difficult time the chil- 
dren of the Sunday school of Bellefon- 
taine, O., had trying to keep their eyes 
off the gifts and their minds on their 
speeches. “The most interesting part of 
the performance, to “the children,’ an 
observer noted in 1864, “was the dis- 
tribution of the presents that had hung 
all evening before their eyes on the 
Christmas tree. The presents amounted 
to $220, and were distributed in about 
an hour.” When the Rev. Charles A. 


Baer of Trinity Lutheran Church, Nor- 


ristown, Pa., promised he would give a 
present to every member of the primary 
school, there were 120 present. 

The first time a Christmas tree was 
introduced in St. John’s Lutheran Church 
of Buffalo was in 1863. It was “elevated 
in the Sunday school room and created 
such an impression that from then on it 
was made a yearly custom.” 

Apparently some teachers, as today, 
questioned the worth of presenting candy 
to the children as fitting gifts. The Sunday 
school of St. John’s, Easton, decided to 
“give as a Christmas present one year’s 
subscription to the Sunday school paper.” 

Celebrations, like picnics, the Fourth 
of July, and Christmas, were popular in 
the early Sunday school. Not only were 
they popular but they were one way the 
early Sunday school used successfully 
to stimulate and maintain the interest of 
the boys and girls. 


Men and women are creatures who need constant reminders even 
of those truths which they deeply believe. 
Exton TRUEBLOOD in The Common Ventures ag Life (Harper) 
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RONNIE SETTERFIELD GOT his romance 
and his church life tangled with each 
other. He had never in his life had a 
private talk with a minister, but in his 
predicament it did not seem unnatural 
to go to old Doctor Ames. 

In such a state of emotion he had little 
appetite. He pushed a half-eaten steak 
away from him, asked for his check, left 
the restaurant, and headed hopefully for 
the parsonage on Elm street. 

“Something pretty urgent, is it?” the 
minister asked as he motioned Ronnie to 
a chair near the window. 

“It’s like this. ’'ve been going steady 
with Helen Reid. You probably know 
that. The other night we had a little argu- 
ment. It wouldn’t have amounted to 
much, but I was trying to tell her how 
much I care about her, and like a fool I 
told her I joined the church on her ac- 
count. Then she really blew up.” 

Ronnie Setterfield was a newcomer in 
Springwood. Doctor Ames knew little 
about him, but Helen Reid he had known 
since she was a small girl. He could be- 
lieve that she might have “blown up,” 
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ROMANCE IN 


By MARJORY LOUISE BRACHER 


"I've never done anything that 
seemed as worth while as teach- 
ing those children about God," 
said Helen. 


but she would have done it in a digni- 
fied way, very sure of herself and of 
what. was right and wrong. She was as 
neat and exacting in her ways of think- 
ing and speaking as she was in her 
dress. 

“So that’s why you joined the 
church?” 
“Partly,” Ronnie answered candidly. 
“IT mean, if it hadn’t been for Helen I 
probably wouldn’t have joined.” Like a 
lot of other fellows he had gone to Sun- 
day school, been confirmed, then drifted 
off. Then he met Helen and wanted to be 
where she was. He liked the church. He 
was crazy about Helen. ° 


“WHAT’S WRONG with a fellow joining 
his girl’s church? I wasn’t trying to de- 
ceive her. I believe in God. I want to be 
a Christian. I’ll bet I can recite as much 
of the catechism as she can.” 

“You two are engaged?” Doctor Ames 
asked abruptly. 

“We were engaged,” Ronnie corrected 
him. “We hadn’t told anybody. Her folks 
think nineteen is pretty young, so we 
were going to wait until her birthday. I’ve 
even got the ring. But now it’s all off, so 
she says.” 

Doctor Ames had swung around 
slightly in his old swivel chair and was 
absently thumbing a pile of papers on 
his desk. “Setterfield,” he interrupted, 
“there’s a class of boys in the Sunday 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL 


school that needs a teacher. Ten-year- 
olds.” 

The young man was confused by the 
sudden change of subject. “I’ve never 
taught Sunday school,” he stammered 
needlessly. 

“You'd like these boys,” the pastor 
went on. “I'll tell our superintendent to 
be looking for you Sunday morning.” 

He pulled a shabby little appointment 
book from his pocket. “About this other 
matter,” he said casually without looking 
at Ronnie, “come back and talk to me 
some time after the first of next month. 
Are you free on Wednesday evenings? 
All right, we'll make it the fifth, about 
seven o’clock. 

“And don’t,” he added not unkindly, 
“come back before that.” 


SURPRISED and hurt, Ronnie found 
himself on the street again. He had not 
expected such treatment from a minister 
who looked as kindly as old Doctor Ames. 
He had hoped for sympathy and prac- 
tical advice. 

Now he was a Sunday school teacher, 
of all things! Nothing could be worse in 
his present situation. Helen would see 
that as one more hypocritical attempt to 
win her favor. 

His head ached. The streets seemed 
lonely and empty. His room would be 
even more lonely. So he went to a movie, 
certain of only one thing. He could not 
teach that class. 

But the next night Carl Johnson, the 
Sunday school superintendent, came up 
to his room with the lesson books. And 
before Ronnie went to bed, he had dug 
around in the bottom of his trunk until 
he found his confirmation gift Bible. 

Helen Reid was sitting on the front 
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steps. Her dark hair was smooth and her 
blue dress neat and becoming. Doctor 
Ames saw her as he came down the street, 
and he felt a genuine sympathy for young 
Setterfield that tempted him, momentar- 
ily, to abandon his principle. The old 
man had a theory that in the case of 
lovers’ quarrels there was usually a diffi- 
culty that went deeper than the apparent 
cause of the quarrel, and that if the more 
fundamental trouble were righted the 
difference would resolve itself. It was not 
his practice to take a hand, directly, in 
the romances of his parish. 


THE GIRL greeted him in her usual 
friendly way, and Doctor Ames sat down 
on the step above her. For some minutes 
they talked impersonal pleasantries. 

“Helen,” he asked unexpectedly, “why 
do you teach a Sunday school class?” 

She did not keep him waiting long for 
an answer. “The nicest people I know 
teach Sunday school. I’ve wanted to as 
long as I can remember.” 

Doctor Ames was silent a moment. 
Then he said, “The superintendent was 
talking to me this week. He tells me the 
system for attendance records is clumsy 
and has got in something of a mess. And 
the treasurer’s books have never been 
kept in the proper way. He could get 
Mrs. James to take your class. We’d like 
for-you to do the work of secretary and 
treasurer for a few months, until you get 
a new system working smoothly. I don’t 
know of anyone who could do it as effi- 
ciently as you. How about it?” 

Helen agreed to take over the job and 
to see the superintendent before Sunday. 

Doctor Ames got up stiffly. At his age 
a soft chair was more comfortable than 
porch steps. It was almost dark now and 
there were young people on the street, in 
pairs. The old minister thought of Ron- 
nie Setterfield. 
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On Sunday morning Doctor Ames had 
a glimpse of Ronnie coming grimly up 
the church steps with Bible and lesson 
books in his hand. He saw Helen on her 
round of new duties come out of Ron- 
nie’s classroom—surprise and annoyance 
written plainly on her usually well-con- 
trolled features. The following Sunday he 
observed nothing that would indicate how 
matters were going. The next meeting of 
teachers and officers was little more than 
a week away. And after that he had an 
appointment with Ronnie. 

But Ronnie came the very next eve- 
ning. Doctor Ames had gone out after 
supper to look at his rose bushes. He was 
pinching off a bud here and there when 
he heard Ronnie’s greeting. The boy 
looked thinner than he had in the sum- 
mer, but not unhappy. 


“T KNOW you told me not to come back 
until next week,” Ronnie began apolo- 
getically. “But this isn’t about—about 
Helen. I want to borrow some books. 
That class of mine, Doctor Ames, that’s 
something real! I was scared to death the 
first Sunday. But the kids just sit there 
and drink it up. And ask questions! Not 
about football, either. I didn’t know boys 
that age take religion so seriously. They 
ask some really stiff ones about God, and 
getting their prayers answered, all sorts 
of things. I’ve got to do some studying 
to keep ahead of them.” 

Doctor Ames led him around the house 
and into the study. They talked, and 
looked through the shelves of books. As 
he left, with half a dozen volumes under 
his arm, Ronnie looked gratefully into 
the old man’s face: “I’ve never done 
anything in my life that seemed as worth 
while as this class. The funny thing is 
that I'm learning so much myself.” 

As he went down the path from the 
study door, Doctor Ames called after 
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him, “I’m expecting you next Wednesday.” 

The minister closed the door for the 
evening was chilly, and he switched off 
the ceiling light. He had been at his desk 
for some time when there was a knock 
at the door. It was Helen Reid. 


WITH HER usual directness she came to 
the point at once. “I’ve set up a new 
treasurer’s book. ’'ve made new enroll- 
ment cards, and the class books are in 
good order. Any reasonably intelligent 
high school boy or girl could take care 
of them. I want my class back.” 

A physician would have warned, “this 
may hurt a bit.” But Doctor Ames said 
bluntly, “You don’t feel quite ‘nice’ with- 
out a class?” 

Helen bit her lip as if to keep back 
tears, and shook her head. “I miss those 
children.” 

“You want your class back because 
you miss the little children.” 

“No,” Helen cried. “That isn’t it either. 
It goes deeper. I know now that Ive 
never done anything that seemed as worth 
while as teaching those children about 
God.” ; 

Doctor Ames sat drumming his fingers 
on the desk. “Now that’s funny,” he com- 
mented softly. “It hasn’t been half an 
hour ago that someone else told me the 
very same thing. Young Setterfield was 
here. You know him?” He thought he 
heard a barely audible gasp but he could 
not be sure. He did not look up. The room 
was very still. 

“Doctor Ames, Ronnie didn’t say where 
he was going, did he?” 

“No,” the old man replied guilelessly, 
“but I wouldn’t be surprised if he went 
back to his room. He had an armful of 
books to study. 

“There’s a telephone in the hall,” he 
added encouragingly, and got up to open 
the door for her. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Epileptic 


I have a boy, now grown up, who has 
epilepsy of the type called grand mal (blank 
Memory at times, and convulsions). Since 
he had to drop out of high school he has 
gotten out of circulation with the young 
people and has very few friends. He needs 
friends—personal contacts. 

He remains at home all the time, except 
when he goes out with us. Young people 
need associates other than their parents. 
How can he get friends and interests? Our 
church has very few young folks. My son’s 
future concerns me. 


Far be it from me to suggest any kind 
of medical treatment, but a certain drug, 
used along with sedatives, has over a 
period of time yielded some benefits to 
epileptics, according to reports. Your 
physician probably knows about this, but 
you may call it to his attention. 

Perhaps your son’s case may not be 
one in which the drug would be of any 
help, but maybe it is. Your physician 
will know. No attempt at medication 
should be made except under direction 
of a capable physician. 

There are several ways in which you 
can help your son to get friends among 
young people. (1) Invite a small group 
of young people to your home for a little 
party—not too many. Games, stories, 
conversation, and light refreshments will 
be in order. Such events may be repeated, 
perhaps varying the guests, or selecting 
them in line with your son’s preferences. 

(2) Go on little family picnics with a 
few young people as guests. (3) Go with 
him to other places where something is 
going on and there are young people. (4) 
Help the young man get started on one 
or more projects at home, in which one 
or more young folks may join. Such 
undertakings could include addressing 
cards or envelopes for the church, re- 
pairing hymnbooks, making phone calls, 
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studying the Sunday school lessons at 
home in connection with the home de- 
partment, making scrapbooks, arranging 
picture albums, reading select books and 
talking them over with others (perhaps 
forming a small book club), and having 
young people come in for radio listening. 

There is no limit to the number of 
projects which may be worked out, but 
they cannot very well be prescribed by 
an outsider. Home members know best 
what can be done to advantage in a par- 
ticular case. 

There are welfare societies of the Lu- 
theran church in most states or synods, 
and some have departments for the shut- 
in. Ask your pastor for guidance. He can 
put you in touch with the one in your 
area. There are also various shut-in clubs 
which offer good correspondence oppor- 
tunities; your Lutheran welfare organ- 
ization may be able to put you in touch 
with the right one. 


Faith and life 


What has religious faith to do with char- 
acter or living? 


Some items of faith are more im- 
portant than others. Some have little or 
nothing to do with character, manner of 
life, or service, either in providing prin- 
ciples or furnishing motivation. 

But the basic teachings of Christianity 
have everything to do with living. They 
outline Christian ideals of character and 
action, and they provide the inspiration 
to high living. Nothing else is so power- 
ful in its influence. This has sometimes 
been disputed, and it has been suggested 
that filling life with activities will guaran- 
tee abstinence from evil. This idea is a 
superficial one, and then only a negative 
one. It doesn’t go to the root of the mat- 
ter. Nothing less than Christian belief 
and commitment will suffice. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


AMONG THE ANNOUNCEMENTS ap- 
pearing in a recent issue of THE LUTHERAN 
was one reporting a proposal of an officer 
of the Missouri Synod “to hold a ‘free 
conference’ in the near future at which 
an opportunity would be given to repre- 
sentatives of the United Lutheran Church 
in America and the National Lutheran 
Council and of the Missouri Synod to 
state existing differences and perhaps 
draft a formula on the basis of which 
the long wished for organic union could 
be realized.” . : 

Since the United Lutheran Church was 
organized in 1918, and the National Lu- 
theran Council at almost the same date, 
the door to union has stood wide open 
for other bodies than those constituting 
synods that now form the ULCA. They 
may enter as full partners in all its enter- 
prises and accept obligations in propor- 
tion to their strength and position. The 
“welcome mat” would not be turned face 
down in my opinion if the representatives 
of the Missouri Synod should appear 
among those who have recognized the 
advantages of larger co-operation among 
the Lutherans in North America. 

In my personal opinion, there is an 
outstanding desire on the part of the 
members and synods of the ULCA to 
have free connections with all the organ- 
ized groups of Lutherans that have made 
the Americas their permanent habitation. 
We recognize clearly the present potent 
influences that seek to obstruct the 
proclamation of the Gospel. Whether they 
are of a power greater than has con- 
fronted any and every past generation 
may be debatable, but beyond any argu- 
ment these foes, of whatever sort they 
may be, are such as justifies our most 
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earnest and sincere appeal for comrade- 
ship and co-operation. 

One enemy denies even the existence 
of God and challenges us for defense of 
our long established doctrines. We have 
neither time nor energy that dare be en- 
gaged by internal controversies. In behalf 
of a great need of co-operation, we as 
a church republish and reiterate that part 
of the preamble to our constitution which 
states among the objectives of entrance 
into the merger of 1918, “that we invite 
and continue to invite” brethren in the 
faith to become organically part of the 
ULCA. 

Convinced that the greatest and most 
sincere obligation rests upon us to meet 
the several crises threatening the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in these days, we are 
fearful lest we fail to discern the will of 
God relative to these confusing times. 

It does not seem to us as a body of 
believers that a return to such discussions 
as would constitute the program of a 
“free conference” are what is incumbent 
upon us at this time. There is no fear of 
the competency of ULCA leadership in 
any of the numerous fields of operation 
to justify the principles, practises, and 
objectives of the numerous widely dis- 
tributed and well led groups of believers 
whose synods are associated now. 

On the basis of past efforts and dis- 
cussions, I deem the resort to “free con- 
ferences” as futile. 

It is my impression that the ULCA 
Executive Board and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Council will con- 
tinue the activities upon which they have 
entered. The blessings of our Lord are 
evident when the tests of fruitfulness are 
applied. —NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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KNOW THE BIBLE . . . EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


The Reality of Fellowship 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Verses for study this week are Romans 16:3-16 


THE FIRST TWO Roman Christians to 
whom Paul sends greetings are Priscilla 
(a family form of the name “Prisca’’) 
and her husband Aquila. That was almost 
inevitable, for he was very close to them. 

He had met them first in Corinth (Acts 
18:1-3) whence they. had fled to obey 
the order for the expulsion of the Jews 
by Claudius. At first they and Paul were 
fellow-workers in their common trade of 
tent-making. Later they had gone to 
Ephesus, perhaps partly in the interests 
of their business, but also to aid the 
Apostle. 

There they had guided into fuller 
Christian truth the brilliant but poorly 
informed Apollos (Acts 18:24). While 
there, also, they extended the hospitality 
of their large home to the Christian 
church (I Cor. 16:19). Now, two years 
later, we find them again in Rome to 
which they must have gone to resume 
their business affairs (and also to pre- 
pare the way for their friend’s coming?) 
after the death of Claudius on Oct. 13, 
54. I Timothy suggests that eight years 
later they were back in Ephesus. Such 
business travel was not uncommon in 
the Roman Empire. 


THE FACT that the wife’s name is men- 
tioned first in four references may indi- 
cate that she had the stronger character. 
At great danger to themselves they had 
aided Paul (Acts 18 and 19). This help 
rendered the Apostle was a service to 
the whole Gentile world, for which their 
gratitude was due. 

The Roman church was also obligated 
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to them in a special way since their home 
was thrown open to the community of 
believers (verse 5). Until the third cen- 
tury there do not seem to have been spe- 
cial church buildings. Instead members 
gathered in their own homes all mem- 
bers of their “households,” including both 
relatives and slaves, for the purpose of 
worship. Those with larger homes ex- 
tended an invitation to neighbors and to 
the slaves of pagans to attach themselves 
to their “familia.” 

The whole procedure was thoroughly 
congenial to the thought of the Lord’s 
family (Eph. 2:19). There were prob- 
ably several such centers in Rome (verses 
14, 15). An interesting suggestion has 
even been made that Priscilla was the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
though there is no proof either way. 


WE KNOW LITTLE or nothing of the 
others named in this section. It is inter- 
esting to note that nearly all of these 
names (though not the names of these 
individuals, of course) appear in Roman 
inscriptions, especially in the slave regis- 


- ters, although the names themselves are 


Greek, Roman, or Jewish. 

Paul’s affection for his children in 
Christ is shown by his loving reference 
to Epaenetus, an early convert in the 
province of Asia (not “Achaia” which is 
the reading of most but not the best 
manuscripts; compare I Cor. 16:15). A 
“Mary” is praised for her service, either 
to Paul (some manuscripts read “for us”) 
or to the Romans (many read “for you”). 
In either case Paul’s appreciation is gen- 
uine, for he values the service rendered 
others as highly as that which he receives. 
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Andronicus and Junia (probably his 
wife) are Paul’s fellow-countrymen 
(“kinsmen”) and had shared imprison- 
ment with him. Converted earlier even 
than the Apostle himself, they were “of 
note among the apostles.” That may mean 
merely that they were well known to 
the inner circle of the apostles. Nearly 
all early commentators, however, under- 
stand the words to mean that they be- 
longed to the band of early bearers of 
the Gospel, perhaps from among the 
Pentecost crowds or from those who had 
heard Stephen. 


AMPLIAS, A RATHER common slave 
name in the imperial household, was not 
so well known to Paul (“he is beloved 
in the Lord’). The presence of this name 
in a prominent inscription in a Christian 
family’s tomb has led to the suggestion 
that it might have been through this slave 
that Christianity had found its way into 
this Roman family. Paul’s relationship 
to Urbane seems also to have been in- 
direct (“our,” not “my”), while his greet- 
ing to Stachys is more intimate. One has 
said, beautifully, that “nothing is known 
of him but that he was dear to Paul”! 

A man with a very common Jewish 
name, Apeiles, is commended as a “tested 
believer.” Aristobulus was a grandson of 
Herod the Great who had died in Rome 
shortly before this and whose “house- 
hold” (slaves) were part of the imperial 
household, though still bearing the name 
of their former master. It is not surpris- 
ing that some of these should have been 
Christians. It is possible, indeed, that 
Herodion (a Jew, whose name suggests 
an association with Herod) should have 
been one of these. 

Narcissus was a common name, but 
there was a Tiberius Claudius Narcissus 
known to history as a freedman who had 
considerable influence under Claudius but 
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who was executed by Nero. His slaves 
would also have been incorporated into 
Caesar’s household. . 


Two SISTERS, both of whose names 
come from the root “dainty,” are men- 
tioned next. But it is to their honor that 
they do not live up to their name (verse 
12)! Persis, also, had rendered great 
service. 

Rufus was a common slave name, but 
we should probably link it with Mark’s 
comment (written in Rome) which iden- 
tifies him as the son of the cross-bearer, 
Simon of Cyrene (Mark 15:21). Paul 
crowns him with the title: “that choice 
Christian.” Most of the names in verse 14 
occur commonly in the slave registers. 

A family group is greeted next. Philo- 
logus and his wife Julia (a common name 
for imperial slaves) are mentioned with 
their three children. It is strange that 
the daughter’s name is not mentioned. 
Perhaps it was “Nereus,” since, as Light- 
foot says, it was “usual to designate mem- 
bers of the same family by derivatives 
of the same root” (compare verse 12). 
Paul’s words may suggest that this family 
was one of those that had “a church in 
their house.” 


THE GREETINGS close with the injunc- 
tion that the kiss of Christian love be 


' exchanged, men kissing the cheeks of 


men and women. This kiss is called “holy” 
to distinguish it from the common Jew- 
ish kiss of affection and friendship. 

The unique place of the Roman church 
(1:8) would justify the unique greeting: 
“The churches of Christ salute you.” 
Paul’s intimate knowledge of his spiritual 
children throughout the East would have 
justified his words, but he may likely 
have been specifically authorized to send 
this word of fellowship by the delegates 
gathered to take to Jerusalem the love- 
gift of their churches (Acts 20:4). 
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Nygren Commentary is Published 


Commentary on Romans. By Anders Nygren. Translated by Carl C. Rasmussen. Muhlenberg 


Press. 457 pages. $5. 


It is an event when the best theologian of our time writes a commentary on the great- 


est work of the best theologian of all time. 


No one who has read Nygren’s Agape and Eros, which is already accepted as a con- 
temporary theological classic, will question the author’s competence to make clear to our 
generation Paul’s great exposition of the contrast between “man’s righteousness” of achieve- 
ment and “the righteousness of God” received through faith. 


The devout simplicity of Nygren’s thought 
and style has been preserved in this capable 
translation to the extent that one is rarely 
made conscious of the fact that it is a trans- 
lation that he is reading. This commentary 
by the newly elected Bishop of Lund follows 
in the great succession of Augustine, Luther, 
and Calvin. For, like them, he is a theologian 
of God’s grace. 

With Luther he maintains that Romans is 
“the clearest gospel of all” and that its mes- 
sage is indispensable to our understanding 
of the Saviour’s life and work. In his treat- 
ment of righteousness and in his discussion 
of the nature of the conflict described in 
Chapter 7, he follows these great commen- 
tators of the past. His thoughtful treatment 
of the troublesome question of predestina- 
tion, that forms the basis of Paul’s thought 
in Chapter 9, is alone worth the price of the 
book. 

One notes with appreciation also the fact 
that Nygren avoids the pitfall into which 
so many have fallen in drawing a line of 
separation between the “theological” and 
“ethical” portions of Romans. He holds that 
the epistle is a unit and must be so treated. 
“It was, of course, not by accident that Paul 
did not stop with the 11th verse of Chapter 
_ 5,” he says. As a result, his interpretation 
does not bog down in a scholastic “Ortho- 
‘doxy.” It gives proper place to the living 
reality of faith which is the new Life in 
Christ. 

His theology, like Paul’s, is prevented 
from becoming a mere inteilectual exercise. 
If there is any criticism to be made of the 
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book it lies, however, in this area. It is 
significant that the treatment of Chapters 
One to Eleven requires 408 pages while the 
remaining four chapters are treated in 47 
pages. As a result, Nygren’s treatment of 
“the life of Him who through faith is right- 
eous” tends toward generalization and lacks 
the concrete pungency of the Apostle’s 
words. 

It remains true, however, that the church 
of our day owes the author a tremendous 
debt of appreciation. All those who desire 
to know better the heart of the Gospel, 
whether they be clergymen or laymen, can- 
not do better than to “read, mark and in- 
wardly digest” this great commentary. 

Toledo, O. JOHN SCHMIDT 


Jesus Practiced Evangelism 


Evangelism According to Christ. By Gaines 
S. Dobbins. Harper. 224 pages. $2.50. 

This book is a significant contribution to 
the growing body of literature on evan- 
gelism. The author has been a professor at 
the Southern Baptist Seminary for nearly 
thirty years. He gives evidence of scholarly 
knowledge of the New Testament. Yet he 
writes with such warmth and simplicity that 
this book will be read by both pastors and 
laymen with interest and profit. 

It is a study of the Fourth Gospel. The 
author presents John as writing this Gospel 
when he is an old man, having had many 
years of experience as a witness to Christ. 
He thought through again the years he had 
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spent with Christ and then sought to inter- 
pret Him and His mission as he wrote. In 
this Gospel Dr. Dobbins finds Christ por- 
trayed as a great evangelist who knew how 
to win men and how to keep them. Much 
of the book is devoted to an analysis of the 
masterful way in which Christ dealt with 
situations involving groups and individuals. 

Pastors will find this book stimulating in 
interpreting some of the great texts of the 
Fourth Gospel. They will also find it sug- 
gestive for their pastoral work in dealing 
with the variety of situations which confront 
them. Laymen who are preparing to do 
personal witnessing should read it to dis- 
cover the simple way Christ went about win- 
ning people. It will give breadth and depth 
to their witness. 

This book is most welcome at this par- 
ticular time. When the church is alerted 
everywhere to greater activity in evangelism 
there is always the danger of the real ob- 
jective being lost in programs, techniques 
and plans. There is nothing like that in this 
book. Instead, it would have us learn from 
the Master Evangelist the basic elements of 
good witnessing. 


New York City. RoyaL E. LESHER 


Advice to Preachers 


The Parson Preaching. By Clement F. Rogers. 
Macmillan. 130 pages. $2. 

In this book a professor at King’s Col- 
lege, London, gives much practical advice 
and information for those who minister the 
Word of God. Making up the main part of 
the book are four chapters on “The Collec- 
tion of Material,” “The Composition of the 
Sermon,” “The Storage of Material,” and 
“The Delivery of Sermons.” 

“It is impossible to make up a good ser- 
mon in a week,” writes Prof. Rogers. If the 
work is spread over a longer span the labor 
of composition is much less. Good books 
should be read, marked, learned, digested. 

For ideas which come at odd moments 
the author suggests using a notebook with 
perforated and detachable leaves. Sermons 
should be patterned in three or four parts. 
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The book insists that the preacher must 
learn to take pleasure in the right use of 
his voice, to realize that good diction is 
an art, and an art within his reach. 
Helpful appendices are on “Hymn Sing- 
ing,” “The Structure of Clear Speaking,” 
“Subjects for Sermons for Three Months 
Ahead,” “A Three Months’ Plan for Sermons 
Three Times a Week,” “Subjects Asked for 
at a Chaplain’s Hour,” “The Legitimate Use 
of the Sermons of Others,” “Abstract and 
Concrete or Generals and Particulars,” “Sub- 
jects of Sunday Afternoon Lectures in Hyde 
Park,” and “The Literature of Preaching.” 
The Parson Preaching is definitely not a 
book for. laymen but a volume for preach- 
ers and theological students stressing prin- 
ciples and methods. It will make a valuable 
and usable addition to any parson’s library. 
Hagerstown, Md. WILSON P. ARD 


About Fundamentals 


Live to Win. Oscar C. Hanson. Augsburg. 
145 pages. $1.75. 

Pastors have been looking for just such 
a book as this. It is a clear, practical, strong 
presentation of the fundamental things a 
person should know about this life of ours 
today and how a Christ-centered life will 
help everyone to win through. 

It is most certainly a much needed book 
to put into the hands of our young people, 
but it is much more than that. It is a book 
that will help newly converted Christians 
to know how to live the Christian life in 
our world today. This book will inspire 
many weary Christians to a new spirit 
filled life. 

This book is full of real evangelism and 
gives many fine illustrations of how it works 
and how to work it. The author has a vigor- 
ous style and an intense seriousness which 
makes this book very easy to read. Some 
chapters that are very practical and appeal- 
ing are “Some Live and Lose,” “In the 
Court Room of God,” “Christ Saved Me,” 
“It is Fun to Live,” “I Pronounce You Hus- 
band and Wife,” and “The Best for My 
Church.” 


Hatfield, Pa. WILLIAM A. FLUCK 
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New Dean of Women. 
Mrs. J. Harold Mumper, 


of Philadelphia, Pa., has be- 
gun her new duties as dean 
of women of the United Lu- 
theran Church’s lone junior 
college at Marion, Va. 

Mrs. Mumper, widow of 
the late Dr. J, Harold Mum- 
per, Parish and Church 
School Board staff editor, 
was appointed to her new 
post by Marion President 
John H. Fray. 

In making the announce- 
ment, President Fray said, 
“,. this is . . . one of the 
finest achievements in the 
recent life of Marion Col- 


lege. Mrs. Mumper is a 
woman of rare grace and 
charm, well equipped in 


mind and spirit to influence 
the students of Marion Col- 
lege spiritually, intellect- 
ually, socially, ethically and 
in many other ways. We 
challenge any college in Vir- 
ginia to present a dean of 
women superior to what 
Marion College will have to 
offer the church and state in 
the future!” 

Daughter of a Lutheran 
minister, the Rev. Henry E. 
Clare, Mrs. Mumper is a na- 
tive Philadelphian, attended 
Gettysburg High School and 
College. With her daughters, 
Barbara Jane and Corina 
Machetzki, Mrs. Mumper 
— arrived on the Marion cam- 

pus Sept. 13. 


Official Retirement 
Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, 


Wittenberg College president 
during the past 29 years, re- 
tired officially Aug. 20. 
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His final official act was 
to announce a $100,000 en- 
dowment gift received from 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence L. 
Catherman, of Orlando, Fla. 

Dr: Tulloss became pres- 
ident of the Springfield (O.) 
institution when it had as- 
sets of almost $1,400,000, 
including $581,000 in en- 
dowment. As he retired, he 
could say that the college 
had assets of nearly $6 mil- 
lion, including endowment 
of $2,859,548. 

After a brief vacation, he 
plans to direct his energies 
into the $6,000,000 drive on 
behalf of Christian Higher 
Education Year in the 
United Lutheran Church. 


Hartwick Bequest 
Hartwick College has re- 


ceived a legacy from the 
estate of' the late James 
Hetherington, prominent 
Clay (N. Y.) Lutheran. 

The amount of $12,296 
bequeathed is in the form of 
five mortgages on buildings 
in the city of Syracuse, and 
brings the total endowment 
of the college to slightly 
over $251,000. 


Waterloo Quote 
Waterloo College and 


Seminary President H. T: 
Lehmann is concerned about 
the lack of sufficient men for 
the ministry. 

““J am not suggesting that 
it is time to sound a general 
fire alarm because no men 
will be available as pastors 
from our seminary this year 
(1949), or because there are 
only 10 students in the four 


years of college at present 
who intend to enter the 
seminary upon graduation. 
I do not feel that the urgency 
of the matter grows merely 
out of a statistical tabula- 
tion, but rather that this is 
the work of the Kingdom . 
down through the ages. This 
is really something that mat- 
ters!” 


Devotional Book 
“Abiding in the Presence,” 


a devotional booklet pre- 
pared and edited by the 
Rev. John D. Foerster, of 
Stoystown, Pa., will be re- 
leased soon. It will contain 
color prints of the windows 
of “The Church of the Abid- 
ing Presence” on the Gettys- 
burg College campus, and is 
being underwritten by the 
Somerset (Pa.) Chapter of 
the Friends of Gettysburg 
Seminary. 


Hickory Musicians 
Lenoir Rhyne College 


Musicians Kenneth B. Lee 
(head of the music depart- 
ment) and Mrs. Frank P. 
Cauble have received signal 
honors this summer. 

Lee’s Music That I Heard 
With You rated top honors 
in the professional division 
in the annual competition 
for North Carolina compos- 
ers sponsored by that state’s 
Federation of Music. 

Mrs. Cauble’s piano solo, 

Three Waltzes, placed first 
in the amateur division. 
' Both artists were guest 
performers at the American 
Music dinner given in Ashe- 
ville recently. 
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PERSONS 


ULCA WELL REPRESENTED 
. . . by Villaume, Reissig, Motter 


Three Out of Four 
In the United Lutheran 


Church, four pastors are 
currently occupying execu- 
tive positions in councils of 
churches. 

They are: the Rev. Wil- 
liam Villaume, director of 
research and planning for 
the Massachusetts Council 
of Churches with headquar- 
ters in Boston; Dr. Frederick 
E. Reissig, executive secre- 
tary of the Washington, 
D. C., Federation of 
Churches; the Rev. Alton M. 
Motter, executive secretary 
of the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Council of Churches, and 
the Rev. Willis R. Ford, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the 
Council of Churches and 
Christian Education of 
Maryland and Delaware 
with headquarters in Balti- 
more. 

Recently, the first three 
mentioned (see cut above) 
attended the Conference of 
Council Secretaries, held at 
Lake Geneva, Wis. They 
heard officials of the sessions 
announce that there are now 
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729 state, city and local 
councils in the United 
States; 30 councils employ 
executive leadership. 


Xander Resigns 

Dr. E. Clyde Xander, mis- 
sionary superintendent of the 
Ohio Synod since the spring 
of 1942, has submitted his 
resignation to the! synodical 
board of home missions and 
church extension, to become 
effective not later than Octo- 
ber 1. 

Accepting the resignation 
“with regret,” the board has 
named a committee to work 
with Ohio Synod President 
Miley to find a successor. 


Honeycutt South 


Having submitted his res- 
ignation as pastor of Zion 
Church, Sunbury, Pa., Dr. 
Carl A. Honeycutt has as- 
sumed his new duties as pas- 
tor of Ebenezer Church in 
Columbia, S. C. 

The resignation was ef- 
fective the last of August. 
Dr. Honeycutt has been pas- 
tor in Sunbury since No- 
vember 1943, when he was 


called to Zion after a pastor- 
ate in Winchester, Va. 


Wilmington Addition 

Miss Alberta MacMillan, 
of. Norfolk, Va., has been 
called as parish worker to 
St. Stephen’s Church, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

A native of Philadelphia, 
Miss MacMillan is a grad- 
uate of Mastbaum Voca- 
tional High School and of 
the Baltimore Motherhouse, 
completing the latter’s par- 
ish worker’s course in 1945. 

Since then, she has done 
special work at the Good 
Shepherd Home in Allen- 
town, Pa., and has been 
parish worker in First 
Church, Norfolk, Va., since 
June 23, 1947. 


Triple Installation 
Summertime is not 
usually the busiest time of 
a pastor’s life. There are 
exceptions, of course: 
Dr. Charles G. Aurand, 
pastor of First Church, 
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Wheeling, W. Va., recently 
installed three sons as Lu- 
theran pastors in Sharpsburg, 
Md.; Sunbury, Pa.; and Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va.—within 
four days! 

At a Sunday morning 
service, he installed his 
youngest, the Rev. John M. 
Aurand, at Trinity Church, 
Sharpsburg, Md. That same 
evening, he officiated at the 
installation of his oldest son, 
the Rev. Charles W. Aurand, 
in Grace Church, Sunbury, 
Pa. Undaunted by mileage, 
he was in Martinsburg, 
W. Va., by the following 
Thursday to install his step- 
son, the Rev. Frank W. Klos, 
Jr., as associate pastor of St. 
John’s Church. 


Sell to Austria 

Dr. Ralph Sell, recently 
returned from the China mis- 
sion field, has accepted a 
position on the staff of the 
Lutheran World Federation 
Service in Europe. 

While he goes to Austria, 
his family will reside in 
Springfield, O., in the Ohio 
Synodical Women’s Mission- 
ary Society furlough house. 
They will join him later. 

A native of Allentown, 
Pa., and a graduate of Muh- 
lenberg College and Phila- 
delphia Seminary, Dr. Sell 
was ordained by the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania and 
went immediately to the 
ULCA mission in Tsingtao. 
After a seven-year term, he 
returned to the United 
States for advanced study at 
Hartford Seminary, re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in 1940. He 
then returned to China for a 
second term. 
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Briefly Speaking 


SuBTLE Hint DEPARTMENT—When Pastor John 
Schmieder composed his midsummer bulletin for 
members of St. Matthew’s Church, Kitchener, On- 
tario, he included this announcement: “During the 
next two weeks, your pastor will be on holiday with 
his family at Papineau Lake. Visitors touring that 
area will be cordially welcomed at the pastor’s camp. 
He is always there, except on Sunday morning when 
he goes to church!” 

"The only overcoat summer school of the ULCA" 
—the boast of 82 young people attending a July 
camp near Neihart, Mont. During the week, the 
thermometer dropped to 45 degrees; native pastors 
waited in vain for a "chinook," colloquial term for 
a sudden warm wind. In the meantime veterans of 
the area snuggled smugly in overcoats! 

For the 1946 Harvest Home festival at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Leetsdale, Pa., Layman Elmer Kaelin 
donated two sheaves of wheat. At the pastor’s re- 
quest, he planted the grain for the Lord. One year 
later, two bushels of wheat replaced the sheaves at 
the same altar. Pastors Philip Seiberling and Bernard 
Fetterly each took a bushel, planted it respectively at 
the Lutheran Home at Zelienople and Passavant 
Homes, Rochester. The yield last fall was 30 bushels! 
These were planted, show promise of becoming 400 
bushels! St. Matthew’s Pastor Eldon K. Rumberger 
is currently seeking others willing to try the idea. 
He’ll furnish the wheat! 

A group of Indiana and. Illinois flying farmers 
have organized a ''Go-to-Church Airplane Club," 
have held their first “fly-in'' when 100 of them met 
at the Horace, Ill., Baptist Church. This has been 
followed by a similar flight to Paris, Ill., for serv- 
ices at Grandview Presbyterian Church. Other 
flights are planned for summer and fall. 

Since arriving in Canada a year ago, a young 
Latvian lawyer and his wife, both Lutherans, managed 
to save $236 from his wages as a laborer. Recently, 
the couple purchased a $200 lot, spent the balance 
for a tent, which they erected near Hamilton, Ont., 
kept spotlessly clean. Hoping to resume his practice 
following more study, the young man and his wife are 
building their own home when weather permits. Mean- 
while, he works in a construction camp, she in a 
near-by hospital. 
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YELLOWSTONE PARK CHAPEL 


. .. for Lutheran services 


Yellowstone Chapel 
Near the .northern en- 


trance to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park is the city of 
Mammoth, the center of all 
government activities in the 
park. 

There, atop a hill, stands 
a beautiful government 
chapel (see cut above) 
which seats 500 people, is 
ecclesiastically correct in all 
its appointments, is open for 
the use of all denominations. 

Our Redeemer Church 
(ULC) of Livingston, 
Mont., is the only congrega- 
tion of any denomination 
holding services in this 
chapel the year-round. Al- 
though Livingston is nearly 
70 miles from the chapel, 
Pastor Webster Clement has 
made over 250 trips into the 
park to conduct over 200 


services of worship during 
his pastorate. 


Buffalo Dedication 

Despite the fact that they 
have had no pastor since the 
first of the year, Holy Cross 


congregation, Farnham, 
N. Y., has not been without 
activity. 


Last month, an electronic 
organ was dedicated to the 
memory of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Schultz by Supply Pastor 
Clarence L. Braun. An or- 
gan recital by Arthur J. 
Crosson, staff artist of Ra- 
dio Station WBNY, was in- 
cluded in the dedicatory pro- 
gram. 

William Lawrence is cur- 
rently directing efforts of the 
church council in planning 
for the 85th anniversary of 
the congregation. 


Something New 
Members of St. John’s 


Church, Allentown, Pa., will 
find “something new” added 
to Sunday evening services. 

The church council and 
Dr. William C. Schaeffer, 
having ‘approved a new 
series of services beginning 
Oct. 2, will watch with in- 
terest reception of the idea. 
Services will be designed to 
appeal to all young people 
of the community, will be 
built around the talents of 
Maestro Giuseppi Moschetti, 
St. John’s Minister of Mu- 
sic, and Miss Beverly Mc- 
Clain, new parish assistant. 

Featured will be organ 
and piano music, community 
singing, and, as Dr. Schaef- 
fer explains it, “a varied pro- 
gram seeking to elicit help- 
ful discussion on themes of 
interest of the day.” 

The new series will re- 
place the’ Friday evening 
community nights which 
were a regular feature in the 
parish house from the early 
20’s until the early days of 
the Second World War. At 
their peak, these attracted 
1,500 persons for three 
shows (motion pictures were 
highlighted) those evenings. 


Members of St. Luke's Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio, assist as- 
tor Maynard A, Stull in burn- 
ing the last note of indebted- 
Golden 
Jubilee ceremonies. (See Ohio 
News, page 42) 


ness during recent 
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Participating in groundbreak- 
ing services for First Church's 
new parish hall in Fresno, 
Calif., are: Pastor Charles A. 
Miley, Ohio Synod President 
George W. Miley, and the 
Rev. Dwight L. Miley, First 
Church, San Francisco 


MARYLAND 
Reinartz Reformation Day Speaker 


HaGERSTOWN—Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
secretary of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, will be the Reformation Day 
speaker at the annual Washington County 
services next month. Time and place will be 
announced at a later date. 

The Rev. Raymond M. Miller, pastor of 

St. Paul's Church, Funkstown, has been 

elected president of the Lutheran Ministers’ 

Association of Washington County. 

As such, he will direct the organization’s 
efforts to extend the work of the Lutheran 
Inner Mission Society into Washington 
County. First step towards this end will be 
an organization of institutional work, to be 
followed later with a case work program. 

A committee of the association has been 
appointed to plan for a Lutheran observance 
of the 200th anniversary of the death of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. Tentative plans call 
for a program presenting an outstanding 
organist in a Bach recital, also presentation 
of a Bach cantata by a massed choir. 

WILSON P. ARD 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Halifax Welcomes Many DP Families 


HaLiFax again is the mecca of a large 
number of Baltic refugees, seeking a new 
home in Canada. Some weeks ago the W. E. 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


Gladstone arrived with 23 on board. When 
Pastor Conrad and Miss Petersons called on 
the folks on board their little boat, the cap- 
tain’s wife told them “We are now free 
people.” Practically all these folk have been 
admitted to Canada; some of them have set- 
tled in Nova Scotia. At the request of the 
company, Pastor Conrad and a group of 
the young people of the church, held a 
service of thanksgiving on the deck of the 
small ship. These people were grateful that, 
at last, they could again go freely about 
making a new home for themselves. 


A few days later a group of 154 from 
Sweden arrived on the "Parnu''; 140 are Lu- 
therans. They are practically all Estonians, 
and as they did not have any papers for 
entrance into Canada, they are being held 
until clearance can be obtained. Among 
this group are about 50 children. 

This group also felt the need of pastoral 
ministrations. Pastor Conrad and the mem- 
bers of Resurrection Church have held serv- 
ices every Sunday evening. The large recrea- 
tion room is packed as they sit and listen to 
the words of the pastor through an inter- 
preter. It is inspiring to hear the hymns of 
the Lutheran Church in their native tongue. 

Even as these words are written, word has 
come that another large group of refugees 
on the way to Halifax, should arrive soon. 
More than 300 are in this group, and again 
a large percentage of this number are Lu- 
therans. DOUGLAS CONRAD 
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OHIO 
Youngstown Church Burns Mortgage 


Geyveians—Si. Lake's Gemmrch, Younegs- 
town, recemily celebrated tis soiden gobilcc. 


Ai the seme imme members saw 2 morizase 
of $30.000, scarred m 1929 m comptes 
Ga, 99 &P im Zemes, 


amram 
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ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHUBCH 
DENVER. COLO. 


EW. Berne. DD_ Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE 11-08 AM. 
16 AVENUE 2 Grant Street 

One blot: north of the Sie Caniiol 


Emanuel” + seighe reper af 
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LUTHERAN CHURCH 
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Im charge of the morigage-burming cere- 
mony was F. E. Cailor, chairman of the 
boand of trustees and member of the church 
council for over 45 years. Assisting were 
O. L. Pian, treasurer; Mrs. W. J. Kratz, 
Wite of a former pasior; J. W. Can, H L 
Beard, and John W. Raizel, council mem- 
bers: and Pastor Maynard A. Stull Debt 
free now i the congregation’s building 
valued m excess of $300,000. 

Am anniversary thankofering was gathered 
and “your council members have unanimously 
agreed that i shall be used for the only 
wholly unseHish cause that we could name: 
Apportioned Btnevolence. More than being 
2 wholebsarted thanksgiving to God for his 
most important works, it will be a gesture 
cf our good will and faith to the Synod of 
Ohio and to the United Lutheran Church, 
both of which have patiently, understandingly 
stood with ws during the years through 
which we have worked to pay this debi.” 


Tepary Csaurce, Lakewood, J. Lous 
Wolf pastor, is debt free for the first fme 
in @s history. It incorred an indebtedness 
of $35,000 nearly 30 years ago to build the 
present church. Recenfly the last $575 was 
Tepaid on 2 $10,000 loan from the Board 
of American Missions. Meanwhile, during 
the past five years some $18,000 has been 
deposited in 2 buildimg fund to complete the 
church erected in 1921. 

Sr. Pavi’s Cavecs, Alliance, welcomed 
its fst DP family when the three members 
of the Angnst Kohv family arrived from 
Estonia. Job assurance was provided by 
Asthur Linhart, who wanted a tenant far- 
mer for his fruit farm A home was pro- 
vided by converting a2 two-car garage info a 
Diczsamt three-toom bungalow, ali labor be- 
ing contributed as a project of the Brother- 
hood. The house was completely furnished 
by generous contributions from the congre- 
gation, friends, merchants of the city. 

St. Paul's expects two more DP families 
to arrive im the near future. Frank Peters 
of the Raven Restaurant will provide em- 
Ployment for a baker, and a dairy farmer 
will be employed by Mr and Mrs. Fred 
Schenk, of North Benton. 
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TrINiIry CHuRCH, Akron, recently pro- 
vided the front page feature in the Roto- 
magazine of the Akron Beacon-Journal with 
a picture of its Children’s Church. “Trinity 
Lutheran Church has solved the age-old 
problem of what to do with youngsters who 
squirm during the service. It has given them 
a church and a service of their own. With 
their own junior choir, ushers, treasurer, 
and even their own altar committee, they go 
to services every Sunday in the social hall 
while their parents attend upstairs in the 
big church.” 

This Children’s Church is a congregation 
of children from the age of four to 12. 
Every Sunday morning from September 
through June, an average of 100 children 
meet together for worship. The services are 
conducted by Associate Pastor Albert Buhl 
and Sister Jane Wirt. J. LOUIS WOLF 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Survey of Conference Completed 


WILLIAMSPORT—Pastors of the Susque- 
hanna Conference do not move frequently, 


. a recent survey of the conference pastors 


‘years. 


v 


* 


a 


Average length of pastorate is 10 
Sixteen pastors have been in the 
same parish for from 20 to 30 years; 12 
have remained 10 to 16 years; and 40 have 
stayed in one parish less than six years. 

The same survey shows that 59 congrega- 
tions have robed choirs, while 43 do not. 
Ten years ago, only 34 had robed choirs. 
Only 17 pastors reported that they do not 
wear vestments; 55 pastors wear the black 
robe; 32 add the stoles; and only 13 use 
cassock, surplice, and stoles. Ten years ago 
only 30 pastors wore vestments of any kind. 

The complete Common Service is used in 
60 congregations; 22 use it in part; and 18 
do not use it at all. Fifteen congregations 
use the Washington service of the old Book 
of Worship; 10 use the Common Service. 

Thirty-five congregations have an eve- 
ning service throughout the year; 31 part 
time; 12 have none. The Vespers service is 
used by 55; but 16 congregations do not use 
it even though they have evening services. 
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shows. 


Seventeen pastors report that they co- 
operate with a community program of re- 
ligious education on released time from the 
public schools. Three report that meetings 
are held in public school buildings, while the 
other 14 meet in church buildings. 


In DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
“At the heart of the City” 
Worship in the Beautiful, Friendly 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3rd and West Philadelphia 
Sunday Worship 10:45 A.M. 
Rev. Richard A. Miller—Pastor 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
“Founded 1849” 

1135 O’FARRELL STREET 
CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A.M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P.M. 

J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 
Albert J. Shandrick, Curate 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 


(Near Downtown) 
H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, California 
~ ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


No congregation of the conference re- 
ported that the common cup was used in 
the Sacrament of Holy Communion, although 
two pastors use a combination of common 
cup and individual glass. Seventy-five con- 
gregations use the individual glasses and the 
same number reported that unfermented 
wine is used. Ten congregations use fer- 
mented wine. Wafers are used by 74 and 
"bread" by 13. 


Of the 84 pastoral charges in the confer- 
ence, 70 replied to the questionnaire. 

Camp SUSQUEHANNA for Senior Youth, 
sponsored by the Susquehanna Conference, 
was held for the third year on the campus 
of Tressler Orphans’ Home, Loysville, dur- 
ing August. Twenty-one leaders, 38 camp- 
ers, and 29 guests found the week’s activ- 
ities well planned, helpful, healthful, inspir- 
iag. The Rev. Raymond Fisher, Mifflinburg, 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 
Dad W. Re 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 | 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 
Modernizing old type pipe organs and in- 
stallation of chimes, harp and vibro harp our 
specialty, also enlarging, repairing, rebuild- 
ing, tuning and voicing. Mostly all the work 
done on the premises. 


Best of workmanship and skill put into every 
job that we do. Can give best of references. 
A visit to one of our modernized or rebuilt 
organs solicited before you decide on the 
party who is to do the work. Our workman- 
ship is backed by forty-seven years’ experi- 
ence. We buy and sell pipe organs. 


ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 
Bangor, Pennsylvania Phone 404 


was director, and Miss Evelyn Fry, Mifflin- 
town, associate director. An outstanding 
feature was a Galilean service held on the 
banks of the new swimming pool. Camp 
Chaplain Arthur Lawver preached. 
REDEDICATION services were held at St. 
Paul’s Church, Millville charge, on Aug. 3. 
Former Pastor Burleigh Peters, of St. John’s 
Church, Lock Haven, was speaker. The 
service marked the completion of extensive 
improvements costing more than $7,000. 
ANNUAL FALL CONVENTION of the Susque- 
hanna Conference will be held in Bethany 
Church, Montoursville, on Oct. 18. 
ROBERT R. CLARK 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Denver Laymen Hold Men's Rally 


“WE ARE STANDING on the threshold of a 
golden age of man. . . . God may be permit- 
ting Communism as a mighty scourge to 
wipe out the weaknesses of the church in 
order that there may come a new birth of 
the power and influence of Christianity. .. . 
Its effectiveness may be greater than ever 
before. . . . With patience and courage to 
go forward we shall accomplish untold good 
for all mankind.” 

So spoke Dr. Elmer S. Hjortland, pastor 
of Central Church (ELC), Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Lutheran Men of Denver at their 
rally Aug. 10. This group includes laymen 
of all synodical bodies. Pastors of the area 
were their guests. The meeting was held at 
the Lutheran Sanatorium (Missouri Synod). 

“The Situation in Europe” was the sub- 
ject of Dr. Hjortland’s address. He had just 
returned from an extended visit to England, 
France, Italy and other countries, participat- 
ing in group conferences, getting a close-up 
of religious, social and financial conditions. 

A project of "Lutheran Men of Denver" 
is sponsoring the radio Bible Quiz on Radio 

Station KOA beginning this month. 

WARREN PECHMAN, seminarian from Mes- 
siah, Denver, has completed a year of intern 
work at Trinity Church, Appleton, Wis. 

THE LUTHER LEAGUE and young people 
of synod held their retreat Aug. 22-29 at 
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Camp Stonewall, near Trinidad. Attendance 
was the best in years; the program full of 
study, inspiration, recreation. Camp _ Di- 
rector was Pastor Joseph Peterson of Canon 
City; Glen Earthman had charge of recrea- 
tion. Among speakers were President of 
Synod John W. Eastlack, Pastors Leeland C. 
Soker, Francis A. Daehling, President E. B. 
Keisler of Central Seminary, and Jerry 
Bentz, field secretary of Midland. College. 

PRESIDENT EASTLACK is scheduled to rep- 
resent synod at the National Home Mission 
Conference in Omaha, Nebr., Sept. 28, 29. 

GtoriA Det CHURCH, new mission in the 
Mayfair district of Denver, hopes to begin 
its building next month. 

THE Rocky MOUNTAIN wonderland at- 
tracts many summer visitors and tourists who 
attend our churches. Among them were Dr. 
Dr. George W. Miley, president of Ohio 
Synod; Dr. Martin Anderson of Chicago. 
Several supplied pulpits: Dr. W. P. Hier- 
onymus of Midland College and the Rev. 
William Eller of Davenport, Iowa, at St. 
Paul’s in Dr. Harner’s absence; Dr. Walter 
H. Traub, Omaha, for Pastor Burns at Mes- 
siah, where 52 visitors registered one Sun- 
day from 14 states and Alaska; Dr. Walter 
C. Langsam, president of Wagner College, 
spent the summer teaching at the University 
of Colorado, and supplied for Pastor John 
F. Futch during the latter’s vacation. 

Displaced persons in this synod so far 
reported: St. Paul's Church, Albuquerque, 
has applications in for seven; Casper, Wyo., 
applied for one; Colorado Springs, three 
arrived, applied for two more; Boulder, one 
received. 

TRINITY CHURCH, Laramie, Wyo., the Rev. 
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Hugh Dowler pastor, celebrated its sixty- 
fifth anniversary Aug. 28. Dr. Elmer W. 
Harner of Denver preached. 

OLIVER F. WEAVER 


Helps on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lessons 


Awaken interest 
Broaden knowledge 
Improve teaching | 


BROADMAN COMMENTS | 
1950 


R. Paul Caudill 


Heartily com- 
mended by teach- 
els vamid Wcliais.s 
members, Broad- 
man Comments is 
4 the fruit of Dr. 
Caudill’s thorough 
$2.00 scholarship and | 
keen consciousness of | today’s 
spiritual needs. Brilliantly and 
with discerning care, the author 
provides an easy-to-follow treat- 
ment of the International Uni- | 
form Sunday School Lessons for 
1950—more than 475 pages that 
will aid you immeasurably in | 
Bible interpretation and lesson 
preparation. 


At your bookseller 


LASS hone Frets 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE ' 


BpofoofeekoePeogocGorG. 


WORSHIP IN BEAUTIFUL 


Saint John’s Church 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 
William ie Schaeffer, Pastor 
Maestro Giuseppe Moschetti, the Music 


Summer Sunday Service at 10 A.M. 
Organ Recital Broadcast 9:30 to 10 A.M. 


“A house of prayer for all people” 


Beverly McClain, Parish Worker 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
New Church in Belt Line Section 


CotumBis—Following a survey by the 
Rev. Harold Park. who contacted over 1,200 
homes in the Belt Line section of this city, a 
preliminary meeting was held last month to 
ascertain the interest in a new Lutheran 
congregation. 

Attending the first session were 53 per- 
sons, all enthusiastic about establishing such 
a mission. Later meetings have been sched- 
uled_ 


SUSQUEHANNA 
UNIVERSITY 


Selinsgrove, Pa. 
(Founded 1858) 


A Lutheran co-educational college of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, offering cur- 


Ticula in business Education, Business 
Administration and Music. 

Certified for the preparation of Public 
School teachers in the academic, busi- 
ness and music fields. 


For nimnety-one years dedicated to the 
development of Christian citizens. 


For further information write 
G. Mozegts Surrx, LL.D., President 


Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 
Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F. Seibert, Mus.Doc., A.A.- 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. 


CHOIR GOWNS 
Thirty black gowns in excellent con- 
dition. Poplin twill-tex, V-neck, long flow- 
ing sleeves, open front with a yoke. 
Reasonable. Write Miss Kathryn Drucken- 
miller, 63 Noble Street, Kutztown, Penna. 
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Dr. W. H. Greever, retired secretary of 
the ULCA, attended a Conference on Stew- 
ardship at Lenoir Rhyne College last month. 
He delivered an address on “Scriptural Basis 
of Stewardship.” Sessions brought together 
10 laymen from each conference prepara- 
tory to promoting the Every Member Can- 
vass this fall. 


A total of 347 were registered in the 
Summer School for Church Workers held at 
Newberry College Aug. 7-12. The school was 
sponsored by the South Carolina and the 
Georgia-Alabama synods. Officers of the 
school included the Rev. Thomas H. Weeks, 
Cullman, Ala., director; the Rev. Luther H. 
Jeffcoat, Chapin, S. C., dean; the Rev. 
Albert Stemmermann, West Columbia, 
S. C., secretary-treasurer; the Rev. J. Shel- 
ton Moose, Laurens, S. C., secretary. 


Members of the faculty other than those 
from the synods included: the Rev. J. Lewis 
Thornburg, Hickory, N. C., executive di- 
rector of Lutheridge; Miss Eleanor Stelzner, 
of the Parish and Church School Board, 
Philadelphia; Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen, of 
the Board of American Missions, Chicago; 
Miss Frances Dysinger, of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, Philadelphia. — 

MEMBERS OF Beth-Eden Church, New- 
berry County, recently erected a new church 
with four Sunday school rooms. Cost was 
$10,000. Only $1,000 indebtedness remains. 

“HOMECOMING” was observed Aug. 14 at 
Corinth Church, Prosperity. The Rev. H. B. 
Watson was formally installed by Dr. Karl 
W. Kinard, president of the synod. 

THe Rev. JAmMes LEE SHEALY of Gilbert 
was elected chaplain of the American Le- 
gion at the convention held in Columbia re- 
cently. .. . THE Rev. J. Vircm Lone and 
the Rev. L. L. SwyGert, both former chap- 
lains and now in the reserve corps, attended 
the Chaplains School at Carlisle Barracks, 
near Harrisburg, Pa., last month. . . . The 
Rev. Emory B. Herr of Prosperity, pastor 
of the Mt. Tabor-Mt. Pilgrim parish, spent 
three weeks at the Chicago Seminary this 
summer doing postgraduate work. . . . The 
Rev. Paut E. Monroe, Jr., pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Newberry, at- 
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' tended Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, 11. Guest speakers will include Dr. Carl E. 
O., doing similar work. Lund-Quist of the National Lutheran Coun- 


ds; 5 $5.50 to $8.50 Double 


5 Minutes te Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 


INSTALLATION of the Rev. Curtis K. Wise, 
Columbia, as Social Missions Pastor of the MEN EELY 
South Carolina Synod will be held in St. BELL 
Luke’s Church Oct. 2. The Rev. Alton C. CO. 
4 Clark, president of the synodical Board of = ‘apg wi 
Social Missions, will be in charge. Par- Soe » N. Ye 
ticipating will be Dr. C. Franklin Koch, 
executive secretary of the ULCA Board of B ELLS 
Social Missions, and Dr. Wynne C. Boliek, 
J aE IES 1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
Dr. AND Mrs. Kart W. Kinarp and their $3°° to s6°° 
two sons recently moved into the new home 
built by the synod for the president at 2507 
Canterbury Road, Columbia. 
SISTER PEARL ECKARD began her duties as 
parish deaconess at the Church of the Refor- Lt 
mation, Columbia, on Aug. 1. She will, as- \a \S Wrlientir: Mage ind | bnoblet 
sist Dr. Boliek in the work of this parish. z 
She is the first deaconess to serve in parish Prince George 
-* work in this area. 
; s h 
THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the synodical Hotel 14 Rast 25 Oe 
Women’s Missionary Society will be held in PO Res pe ESS dy ‘ 
St. Matthew’s Church, Charleston, Oct. 9- ee HOES) dT res 
Do you hesitate to answer the questions 


A Christian View of Sex and Life 


by Pastor Carl H. Harmon and Dr. E. W. Marquardt, M. D. 


Required Reading for Every Adolescent, 
Parent, and Youth Counsellor 


When young people ask about sex, courtship, marriage, and 
other subjects of vital importance to them, they expect accurate, 
honest, forthright answers. You can give them valuable aid— 
build confidence—and guide their footsteps along the right 
paths — if you will lean on the intimate, detailed knowledge and 
rich experience of the minister and doctor who collaborated in 
writing ‘Vital Facts of Life’’. 

Get your copy at your religious book store, or order from the 
publisher. 126 pages—6” x 834’’—15 illustrations — $475 
RSICAMIGONE LAGI Meanie sist chara levaaian avers eetteyies eieik muaroas-2.0' | 


Concordia Publishing House*:*:,"s"." 
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AIDED GLASS 


B.F.BIEHL 


oY REPAIRS REBUILDING 


261 W. GRAISBURY AVE. AUDUBON, N.J. 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


FOR SALE 


SURPLUS CHURCH EQUIPMENT 
(From Merged Churches) 
OAK PEWS circular layout, form fitting, 
500 seating 
ESTEY ORGAN 2 manual, 15 speaking stops, 
complete chimes, tubular pneumatic 
BAPTISMAL FONT octagon shape, 2 tone 
granite, 4 pillar supports, beautiful 
BELLS, CHURCH | large, | small: rich tone 
MISCELLANEOUS restaurant ranges, and 
other equipment 
All of above in excellent used condition 
Call for inspection or write: 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of St. John and St. Peter 


Prospect Avenue and Butternut Street 
Syracuse 8, New York 


cil, and Miss Ethel S. Emerick, missionary 
on furlough to Liberia. Opening session 
will be a rally at 4 p.m. Sunday, Oct. 9, the 
address by Dr. Lund-Quist. 

WYNNE C. BOLIEK 


VIRGINIA 


Harrisonburg Ground Broken 


ROANOKE—The building of the first unit 
of a proposed new church for Muhlenberg 
Church, Harrisonburg, is now in progress 
as part of the centennial anniversary cele- 
bration. During the 100 years, the congre- 
gation has been worshiping in the building 
on Main Street, next to the bus terminal. 

Ground was broken for the new Muhlen- 
berg Church recently by officials of the 
synod and Pastor Allan H. Fenner (see cut). 

Participating were: the Rev. William E. 
Eisenberg, of Winchester, president of the 
Shenandoah conference of the Virginia 
Synod; Dr. R. Homer Anderson, superin- 
tendent of the Virginia Synod; and Pastor 
Fenner (wielding the spade). 

The building campaign is spearheaded by 
leading laymen and church women of the 
congregation, working under the slogan “Be- 
ginning a second century of Christian wit- 
ness.” FRANK K. EFIRD 
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DECEASED 


L. Russell Alden 

L. Russell Alden, prominent Washington, 
D. C., layman and former member of the 
Board of Publication of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, died June 28. 
He was 69. 

He had been active in Lutheran affairs 
for many years. His record of service in- 
cluded 29 years as treasurer of the Maryland 
Synod; 34 years as a member of the board 
of directors of Gettysburg Seminary; 38 
years as an attorney for and a member of 
the board of trustees of the National Lu- 
theran Home for the Aged. For many years 
he was a Sunday school teacher and a mem- 
ber of the council of Epiphany Church in 
Washington, D. C. He was a member of the 
Merger Committee of the United Lutheran 
Church in 1917-18. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Mary Bieber 
Alden, and four sisters. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
Washington on July 1, by Drs. Henry Sny- 
der, J. Frank Fife, Robert L. Lang and 
Henry Manken, Jr. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


MICHIGAN SYNOD 
TYSON, DEAN E. From Augustana Synod. To 
Hope Church, Detroit, Mich., as assistant. 
9601 Sorrento Ave. 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 
CRESSMAN, GEORGE E. From People's Church, 
Chicago, III. To Forks-Arndts parish, Pa. Main 
at 6th St., Tatamy. 
DIAZ, HERMINIO. From Philadelphia Seminary, 
student. To Board of American Missions. 113 
Ferrer y Guardia, Bayamon, Puerto Rico. 


- DIETTERLE, JOHN A. From Holy Trinity Church, 


Magnolia, N. J. To Nescopeck parish, Nes- 
copeck, Pa. 824 E, 2nd St. 

GUIGLEY, WALTER H. From Board of Inner 
Missions, Phila., Pa. To Ringtown parish, Nes- 
town, Pa. 122 W. Main St. 
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Teachers 
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Teen-agers 


BETTER WAYS OF 
GROWING UP 


A 


By 
John: E. 


Crawtord 
and 
Luther E. 
Woodward 


Dedicated to "all wise people every- 
where who, in dealing with boys and 
girls, never forget how sensitive they 
are—how impressionable—and how 
zealous for the experience of a full 
life!'" A psychologist and a minister 
have gotten together and written a 
book whose interest is universal. An 
explanation of personality develop- 
ment is given, self-analysis tests are 
generously included, and then sug- 
gestions. for personality betterment 
are developed. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
LUTHERAN HOUSE 


Chicago || Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S.C. 
Baltimore | Los Angeles 5 


| enclose $ 


BETTER WAYS OF GROWING UP 


copies of 


HOH, PHILIP R. From Muhlenberg College, in- 
structor. To Spring City parish, Spring City, 
Pa. Chestnut and Church Sis. 

SWARTLEY, RUSSELL M. From Grace Church, 
=. Bangor, Ps. To St. Timothy's Church, Phila. 
Pa. 7965 Fillmore Si. 

WEBER, CARL W. From Si. John's Church, 
Catewissa, Pa. To St. John’s Church, Mayfair, 
Phila. Pa. 3108 Wellington Si. 


NEBRASKA SYNOD 
SUTER, JAMES C. From Grace Church, Vic- 
toria, B.C. To Trintty Church, Stamford, Nebr. 


NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 

HOOK, WADE F. From Southern Seminary, 
student. To Grace Church, Hendersonville, 
nN Cc. 

LINEBERGER, HENRY F. From Monroe parish, 
Monroe, N. C. To Prosperity Church, Concord, 
N.C. Route 3. 

MICHAEL DON M. From Southern Seminary, 
student. To Zion Church, Hickory, N. C. 
Route I 

SIGMON, JOHN H., JR. From Southern Semi- 
nary, student. To Calvary Church, Morgan- 
town, N. C. 104 Williams Si. 

WEANT, W. BAXTER. From Southern Seminary, 
student. To Union Church, Salisbury, N. C. 
Route 4. 

OHIO SYNOD 

BAER, GARLAND R. From Hamma Divinity 
School, student. To, English Church, lowa 
Falls, la. Stevens and lowa Sts. 

PAETZNICK, MELANCHTHON. From First 


Church, Plymouth, Ohio. To Si. Paul's Church; 


Bucyrus, Ohio. 222 E Rensselaer Si. 

SPENNY, LORIN L. From Zion Church, Coving- 
ton, Ky. To Lewisburg parish, Lewisburg, Ohio. 
511 N. Commerce Si. 


VIRGINIA SYNOD 
FULMER, VERLEY L. From Mayer Memorial 
Church, Newberry, S.C. To Quicksburg parish, 
Quicksburg, Va. 


ASSIGNMENT OF CHAPLAINS 
ARMY 
ANDERSON, W. STUART. From 361st Station 
Hospital, APO 1055, San Francisco. To 8th 
Engineer, First Cavalry Div. APO 201, c/o 
Pid, San Francisco, Calif. 


DORNER, EDGAR A. From Ryukyu Command, 
Okinawa. To 46th Ordnance Group, APO 331, 
c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 

DUHRKOP, GUSTAV F. From 6901 ASU, San 
Francisco Port of Embarkation, Ft. Mason, 
Calif. To NAS 25th BPO, APO 743, c/o PM, 
New York, N. Y. 


NAVY 

SCHNECK, ROBERT J. From USS Gen. G. M. 
Randail. To U.S. Naval Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

VOSSELER, LAWRENCE C. M. From 2721 N. 
Myers St., Burbank, Calif. To Naval Training 
Center, c/o Chaplains’ Office, San Diego 33, 
Calif. 


THE FOLLOWING CHAPLAINS, regular and 
reserves on extended active duty, transferred to 
the Chaplains’ Division, Department of the Air 
Forces: 
Regular Army 

Herman Edgar Knies 

Charles L. Lack 

James F. Patterson 

“Palmer P. Pierce 

Martin L. Shaner 

Voigt M. Sink 


Reserves on Extended Active Duty 
John D. Barringer 
Kenneth E. Hartman 
Johann K. Jung 
Russell P. Knoebel 
A. H. Mattheis 
John H. K. Miller 


ULC CALENDAR 


SEPT. 

29- 3. Triennial Convention. ULCA Women’s 
Missionary Society. Civic Auditorium, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

OCT. 

9-11. WMS Convention. South Carolina 
Synod. St. Matthew's Church, Charles- 
ton. 

19-20. WMS Convention. Maryland Synod. 


Salem Church, Catonsville. 
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VALUABLE BOOK 
FOR LUTHERAN 
MOTHERS 


An attractive and informative 
book that fully covers the 
first year of your Baby's life 
with valuable suggestions for 
feeding, clothing, training 
and general care. 


here 


Yes there is. Two people particularly have your 
long-range future foremost in all their plans, hopes 
and desires. One thing they are doing is making 
their savings work for them and for you by invest- 
ing in a Lutheran Mutual Life Insurance program, 
that will provide for your education and for the 
financial security so essential to your future suc- 
cess in life. 


If you have failed to plan as yet, for the education 
and future financial security of your children, ask 
your Lutheran Mutual agent to present a program 
tailored to fit your own individual requirements. 


Your FREE copy of the valuable “Hush A- 
Bye” Baby Book is available ONLY through 
your local Lutheran Mutual agent. Mail us 
the coupon today so we can arrange to have 
your copy delivered. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


FOUNDED 1879 + _—_- WAVERLY. IOWA 


Please arrange tor my FREE copy of your new “‘Hush A-Bye”’ Baby Book. 
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No. You're wrong. 


The Lutheran Laymen’s Movement is for conse- 


crated men only. 


Men prove they're serious about God’s business 
when they give at least $100 a year for LLM. One 
lad, just out of the Navy, said he could do without 
two dollars’ worth of something each week for 
such important work. Lots of men are making a 
real sacrifice to be LLM members. It’s consecration 


that counts! 


Join us. 


For information booklet and membership card 


write 


Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


ive vice-president 


of the jto LLM. 


